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CHAPTER I. 

LOVE MINOR. 

|ITTLE POLLY wiped her eyes 
after her happy thoughts ; for 
the shower had passed, and the 
gleam of sunshine augmented till her face 
grew dimpled, and she went on stitching 
busily. It was very evident that she had 
some consolation — some pleasant unguent 
for the irritation caused by Aunt Lloyd ; 
for at the end of half an hour she was 
singing away at some old Welsh ditty, in a 
sweet, bird-like voice, filling up, when 
she forgot the words, with a melodious 

VOL. II. 1 
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little hum, which was only checked on the 
appeaxatice of her tyrant, that lady making 
occasional incursions. Sometimes Aunt 
Lloyd required table linen ; then she came 
to unlock the press where the dessert 
was laid out, and hand it to the footman, 
counting the fruit on the dishes as she 
did so. 

y Now, Robert, what are you looking at 
there ?" she said, shai^ly, as she caught 
the man's eyes straying in the direction 
of Polly. " Mind your work, if you 
please." 

Polly did not get snubbed, for she had 
been bending diligently over her stitching, 
which, as soon as the tray of dessert had 
gone, came in for a close inspection ; but, 
as it was very neatly done, there was no 
complaint. 

" Hold out your hands, child," said Mrs. 
Lloyd, suddenly ; and she examined the 
finger roughened by the hard material and 
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contact with the needle. " Ah, that stuffs 
too stiff ; it shall b6 washed fii-st. Mend 
those." 

. The linen was doubled up, put away, 
and some soft material placed in the girl's 
hands, over which she had been diligently 
at work one hour, when Mrs. Lloyd re- 
turned for coffee from her stores, with 
which she again departed, muttering about 
*• Such a set to bring down !" and PoUy's 
musical little voice began once more. 

Let's see : the dictionary says that an 
enchanter is one who calls down by 
chanting or singing — one who practises 
sorcery by song. Polly, then, must have 
been an enchantress, for her little ditty 
about the love of some deserted maid had 
the effect of bringing cousin Humphrey 
Lloyd through the shrubbery to the open 
window of the housekeeper's room ; and 
just in the midst of one of the sweetest of 
the little trills there was a rustle amongst 

1—2 
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the laurels, and a deep voice whispered 
" PoUy !" 

"Oh, my!" ejaculated Polly, dropping 
her work, and starting farther from the 
window. " What will aunt say T 

Now, her instructions had been strin- 
gent; and knowing that it would be like 
high treason to speak to Humphrey, she 
determined that she would not, just as an 
industrious young needle, which had been 
warned not to get rusty by associating 
with common bits of steel, might have 
gone on busily through its work like the 
one Polly held in her hand. 

But supposing that, instead of a common 
piece of steel, a magnet that had been 
rubbed with the loadstone of love should 
come in its way, what could the poor 
needle do ? 

Even as did Uttle Polly — ^vow that aunt 
would be so cross ; and then feel herself 
drawn, drawn closer and closer to the 
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iron-barred window, till her little hands 
were caught in two strong, muscular fists, 
which pressed them so hard that they 
almost hurt. 

*' Oh ! you mustn't, mustn't come !" 
sobbed Polly. " If aunt found it out she 
would almost kill me !" 

" No, no, little one," said Humphrey ; 
" why should she ?" 

" You — ^you don't know aunt," whispered 
Polly. " She's ordered me not to speak to 

you." 

" Not to speak to me !" 

" Yes ; nor to any one else. She would 
be so angry if she knew. You don't want 
to get me scolded. " 

" No, no," he whispered — " not for 
worlds. " 

" Pray, pray, go then ; and you must 
not speak to me any more." 

"But PoUy, dear Polly," whispered 
Htmiphrey, " tell me one thing, and then 
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Ill go and wait years and years, if you like, 
only tell me that '' 

Humphrey stopped short, for a singular 
phenomenon occurred. Polly's fingers 
seemed to suddenly change from within his 
hands to his wrists, and to become bony and 
firm, a sharp voice at the same moment 
exclaiming — 

" Who's this V 

Humphrey Lloyd was a man, every inch 
of him, and he spoke out boldly — 

" Well, if you must know, it's me — 
Humphrey." 

" Go round to the side door, and come to 
my room," said Mrs. Lloyd, in a low, angry 
voice. 

Humphrey was heard to go rustling 
through the laurels, as Mrs. Lloyd ex- 
claimed — 

"Go up to your room. Miss, this in- 
stant ; and don't you stir till I call you 
down." 
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Shivering with fear and shame, Polly 
made her escape to run up to her room, 
throw herself on the bed, and cry as if her 
heart would break, just missing Hum- 
phrey, who came round without loss of 
time. 

" Now," said Mrs. Lloyd, as soon as the 
door was closed, " what have you to say to 

this r 

" Only that it was my fault," said 
Humphrey — " all my feiult ; so don't blame 
the poor little girl. It was all my doing." 

" Now, look here, Humphrey Lloyd," ex- 
claimed the housekeeper, speaking in a 
low, angry voice, "you like your place 
here ?" 

" Yes, if you and he could treat me a 
little better." 

" Never mind about that," said Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

" It's no use to mind," said Humphrey, 
bitterly. " If I had been a dog instead of 
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youf own flesh and blood, you couldn't have 
treated me worse." 

" Treated you badly I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lloyd ; " haven't you been well fed, edu- 
cated, and placed in a good situation ?" 

" Yes — all that," said Humphrey. 

" And for reward you fly in my face. 
Now, look here, Humphrey. If you so 
much as look at that girl again, let alone 
speak to her, off you go. You shall not 
stay on the premises another day." 

"Well," said Humphrey, "that's plea^ 
sant ; but all the same I don't see what 
power you have in the matter, so long as I 
satisfy the young master." 

" Then just content yourself with satis- 
fying your young master, sir, and mind, 
that girl's not for you, so let's have no more 
of it. Now go." 

" But look here," said Humphrey. 
■ " I told you to go," said Mrs. Lloyd, 
pointing. " Your place is at the keeper's 
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lodge. Go and stay there, and don't go 
thinking you can influence Master Dick — 
Mr. Trevor — ^to keep you, because even if 
you could, the gu:l should go away, and 
you should see her no more. Now go." 

" Poor little lassie," muttered Humphrey, 
as, in obedience to Mrs. Lloyd's pointing 
finger, he slowly left the room, walked 
heavily along the passage, and out into the 
dark evening, to pass round the house, and 
cross the lawn, where he could see through 
the open windows into the dining-room. 

"Nice for me," he muttered. "For- 
bidden to go near her-girl in my own 
station. What does the old woman 
mean T 

He stood gazing in at the merry, laugh- 
ing party of young, weU-dressed men. 

" Nice to be you," he thought ; " plenty 
of money to spend ; people to do all you 
tell them to ; nobody to thwart you. But 
I wonder what the old lady meana" 
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He laughed to himself directly after, in a 
low, bitter fashion. 

" No, not so had as that," he said, half" 
aloud. " She's ambitious, and scheming, 
but that would be going too iar." 




CHAPTER 11. 



KINKS IN THE LINE. 




ATTERS were not so pleasant^ 
though, with the four occupants 
of the dining-room as Humphrey 
Lloyd believed. Vanleigh had his skeleton 
in the cupboard and was very impecunious ; 
Sir Felix had wealth, but he was constantly 
feeling that his friend Vanleigh was an in- 
cubus whom he would give the world ta 
shake off, but wanted the moral courage ; 
Pratt suffered from poverty, and now told 
himself that he must be bored by his 
friend's affairs; lastly, Trevor had come 
down to his old home thinking it would be 
a bower of roses, and it was as full of thorns, 
as it could possibly be. 
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The dinner had been a failure. At every 
turn the influence of Mrs. Lloyd was per- 
ceptible, and proof given that so far she 
had been sole mistress of the house. 

" By the way, Vanleigh, try that claret," 
said Trevor, in the course of the dinner. 
" Lloyd, the claret to Captain Vanleigh." 

The Captain tasted it, and set down his 
glass. 

Pratt took a glass, and made a point of 
drinking it. 

Trevor saw there was something wrong. 

" Bring me that claret," he said. 

The butler poured him out a glass of 
very thin, poor wine. 

Lloyd was then proceeding to fiU Sir 
Felix's glass, but he declined. 

" I thought we had some good old claret," 
said Trevor, fuming. 

" Yes, sir," said the butler. 

** Fetch a bottle directly," exclaimed 
Trevor. "Really, gentlemen, I am very 
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sorry/' he continued, as the butler went 
out of the room. " It's a mistake. Here, 
Robert, what champagne's that ?" 

The footman brought a bottle from the 
ice-pail. 

" Why, confound it all I" cried Trevor, " I 
said the dry Clicquot was to be brought — 
such fools !" 

" Mr. Lloyd did get out the Clicker, 
sir ; but Mrs. Lloyd said the second best 
would do, sir," replied the footman, glad of 
an opportunity to change the responsi- 
bility. 

" Then aU the wine is of the ordinary 
kind ?" said Trevor. 

" Yes, so*," said the footman. 

" Look here, Lloyd," said Trevor, as the 
butler came into the room, "you made a 
mistake about that claret. See that the 
other wine is right ; and if not, change it. " 

The butler looked aghast and hurried 
out, to return in a few minutes with a 
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basket of bottles, which he changed for 
those already in the room. 

Trevor said no more, but he was 
evidently making up his mind to suppress 
the mutiny with a high hand on the 
morrow ; for, as the dinner went on, he 
became aware that in many little things 
his orders had been departed from. There 
was a paucity of plate, when an abundance 
lay in the chests ; the dinner was good, by 
stretching a point, but not such as would 
please men accustomed to the chefs of Pall 
Mall; and when at last the coffee was 
brought in it was of the most economical 
quality. 

" There," said Trevor, " Til set all right 
to-morrow, I'm very sorry, Vanleigh; 
but things are all sixes and sevens here. 
Pratt, pass the claret. Landells, try that 
port." 

" Never drink port, dear boy," said the 
Baronet. 
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" Then let's go into the billiard-room ; 
or what do you say, Van — ^would you 
prefer my room and a rubber T 

" Don't much care for billiards to-night/' 
said Vanleigh. " By the way, though," he 
said, " will your estimable housekeeper 
permit smoking in the dining-room." 

" Oh, come. Van," said Sir Felix, " don't 
be hard on your host." 

" Shall I ring for cigars, Dick T said 
Pratt, reaching out his hand. 

" Do, please," was the reply. " Smoke 
where you like, gentlemen, and make 
yourselves at home. I don't want to be 
hard on the old people. You see, it's a 
particular case. I've been away for years. 
I left a boy, and they have had it all their 
own way. Oh, Lloyd, bring in the cigar 
boxes, and brandy and soda." 

" Here, sir ?" said the butler, hesitating. 

" Here % Yes, here directly," said 
Trevor ; and he looked annoyed as he 
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caught a glance passing from Vanleigh to 
Sii- Felix. 

" It's all right, Dick," said Pratt. " It's 
a nice estate, but weedy. Pull 'em up, one 
at a time." 

" By the way. Van," said Sir Felix, 
" didn't tell Trevor of our 'venture." 

" No," said Vanleigh, kicking at his 
friend beneath the table ; " been so taken 
up with other things. Brought home some 
neighbours of yours — without leave — in 
the waggonette." 

" Neighbours — without leave ?" said 
Trevor, passing the claret. "We are all 
ears." 

" Some of us," muttered Pratt, glancing 
at Sir Felix, and then looking perfectly 
innocent. 

" Neighbours of yours — a Sir Hampton 
Court." 

" No, no — Weir or Here, or name of that 
sort," said Sir Felix. 
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" Carriage broke down — ^two daughters 
— deuced fine girls, too," 

" Vewy/' saLd Sir Felix, arranging his 
gummy moustache. 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Trevor. 
" No one hurt V 

"Calm yourself, my friend," said Van- 
leigh, proceeding in a most unruffled way. 
^* The ladies were uninjured, and we " 

" Brought back — ^home," said Sir Felix, 
feebly. 

*^ I'm heartily glad of it — I am, indeed," 
said Trevor, earnestly. " Frank, old fellow, 
that will be an excuse for a call ; and we 
can patch up the encounter. We were 
both horribly hot." 

'' Fever heat ?" said Pratt. 

"Yes, and I daresay the old fellow's as 

sorry now as I am. TU Well, Lloyd," 

he continued, as the butler came in, looking 
rather alarmed, and rubbing his hands 
softly, " where are the cigars ?" 

VOL. II. 2 
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^* Mustn't smoke r' said Vanleigh, in a 
whisper to Sir Felix, but heard by Pratt. 

" If you please, sir, Mrs. Lloyd thought 
you would like a fire in the smoking-room, 
sir, and IVe taken the cigars in there." 

" Bring " 

Trevor caught Pratt's eye, and he checked 
himself. 

" Lloyd," he said, very quietly. " I 
don't think you understand me yet. Go 
and fetch those cigar boxes." 

The butler directed a pitiful, appealing 
look at the speaker, and then went out, 
leaving Trevor tapping the mahogany table 
excitedly, till Pratt tried to throw himself 
into the breach, with a remark about Sir 
Hampton ; but no one answered, for Trevor 
was hard at work keeping down his annoy- 
ance, Vanleigh was picking his white teeth 
with a gold point, and Sir Felix was intent 
upon the tints in the glass he held up 
before his eye. 
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In another minute the butler returned 
with the cigarg, and then departed to ftdfil 
the other part of his orders. 

" Now, Vanleigh, since we are favoured/^ 
said Trevor, laughing, "try one of these. 
I know they are genuine, for I got them 
myself at the BLavanna." 

" Reallj^,'' said Vanleigh, with a show of 
consideration, " FU give up my smoke, and 
I'm sure Flick will/' 

" Oh, yes, dear boy; don't mind me." 

"For goodness' sake, gentlemen, don't 
make bad worse," said Trevor ; " take your 
cigars and hght up. Hallo, Frank ! Don't 
go out, man." 

" Not going," said Pratt, who had already 
lit a tremendous cigar, and was puffing 
away as he took a chair to the window. 

" Then, why have you gone there ?" 

" To smoke the curtains for the benefit 
of Mrs. Lloyd," was the reply ; and he ♦ 
proceeded to put his intention in force. 

2—2 
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After an hour they adjoumed to Trevor s 
room, where they had refreshments brought 
in, and were soon deep in a rubber of whist, 
Pratt being partner with Vanleigh, and 
playing his very worst ; but all the same, 
luck and his partner's skill carried them 
through, so that they won rather heavily. 
Time glided away, and the cigars were 
80 good that for the first time that evening 
Trevor felt comfortable. 

"Well," he thought, "we shall have no 
more of Mrs. Lloyd to-night, and to-mor- 
row ril set things right. Me to lead? 
Good that — ^there's a trump. '' 

At that moment the door opened, and • 
Mrs. Lloyd appeared, bearing a waiter with 
four flat candlesticks, and looking the very 
image of austerity. 

" The house is aU locked up now, sir," 
she said, in a cold, hard voice. " It is half- 
past ten.'' 
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" Thank you, Mrs. Lloyd," said Trevor, 
and his face twitched with annoyance. 

" Is half-past ten — bedtime — Mrs. 
Lloyd ?" said Pratt, laying down his cards. 

"Yes, sir, it is," said Mrs. Lloyd, 
severely. 

"And you've brought us our candles," 
said Frank, taking the waiter. " Thank 
you, Mrs. Lloyd ; don't you sit up. Good 
night." 

Pratt's good-humoured, smiling face 
puzzled the housekeeper. She allowed 

« 

herself to be backed out, and the door 
closed behind her. 





CHAPTER III. 



TWO SCENES. 




XTERS had not been very 
pleasant in the neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Lloyd that night. 
Polly had escaped by being a prisoner; 
but the butler had been reduced, between 
fear of his wife and a burst of passion 
from his master^ into a state of semi- 
idiocy ; while the rest of the servants, 
after one or two encounters, had had a 
meeting, and declared — ^being, for the most 
part, newly engaged in consequence of the 
yoimg heir's return — that if that woman 
was to do as she liked in the house, they'd 
serve their month and then go. 

But it was on retiring for the night that 
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the butler came in for the full torrent of 
his wife's anger. 

"It sha'n't go onl" she exclaimed, 
fiercely, as she banged a chair down in the 
centre of the room, and seated herself 
*'Here do I stop till everj" light's out. 
That boy whom we worshipped almost, 
who's been oinr every thought, to come 
home at last like a prodigal son — ^back- 
wards, and begin to waste his patrimony in 
this way." 

" 'Sh 1 'sh 1" said the butler. 

"'Sh yourself!" exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd, 
angrily. 

"But, my dear, he's master here," the 
butler ventured to say. 

"Is he indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd. 
"Til see about that." 

" Oh, for goodness' sake — ^for Heaven's 
sake — pray don't do anything rash, 
Martha," said the butler, imploringly. 
"Think — think of the consequences." 
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"Consequences — ^you miserable coward, 
you ; I haven't patience with you." 

"But we are old now, Martha; and 
what could we do if anything happened to 
us here ? Pray, pray think. After thirty 
years in this place ; and we should 
never get another. Pray, pray don't 
speak." 

" Hold your tongue ! Do you think, 
after bringing him up and rearing him as 
we did when he was delicate, and nursing 
him through measles and scarlatina, and 
making a man of him as we have, taking 
care of the pence, and saving and scratching 
together, that I'm going to be trampled 
under foot by him ?" 

" But, Martha " 

"Hold your tongue, I say. Bringing 
home here his evil companions, for wh6m 
nothing's good enough ; and they must 
have the best wines, and turn my dining- 
room into a tap-room with their nasty 
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smoke. I wont have it, I tell you — I 
wont have it." 

" But, Martha, dear, you are so rash ; 
come to bed now, and sleep on it all." 

^' Not till every Kght is out in this house 
will I stir. Sitting smoking, and diceing, 
and gambling there at this time of night. " 

" Were they, my dear ?" s^d the butler, 
mildly. 

" Yes, with gold by their sides, playing 
for sovereigns ; and that black-looking 
captain had actually got a five-pound note 
on the table. We shall all come to ruin." 

" Yes, that we shall, if you forget your 
place," said the butler, pitifiilly, as he gave 
his pillow a pimch. 

*' Forget my place, indeed !" retorted his 
wife ; " have I been plotting and planning 
all these years for nothing? Have I 
brought matters to this pitch to be treated 
in this way, to be turned upon by an 
imgrateful boy, with his rough, sea-going 
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ways ? This isn't the quarter-deck of a 
ship — do you hear what I say ? — ^this isn't 
the quarter-deck of a ship." 

" No, my dear, of course it isn't," said 
the butler, mildly — " it's our bedroom," he 
added to himself, 

" But 111 bring him to himself in the 
morning, see if I don't," she said, folding 
her arms, and speaking fiercely. *^ I'll soon 
let him know who I am — ^an overbearing, 
obstinate, mad — are you asleep, Lloyd V 

" No, my dear, I'm listening." 

" Now, look here ; I have my plans 
about Polly." 

''Yes, dear." 

" And, mind this, if that fellow Hum- 
phrey attempts to approach her again " 

" Poor Humphrey 1" sighed the butler. 

" Ah !" exclaimed his wife, " what was I 
about to marry such a milksop ? Did 
yovi know that he was making up to 
her ?" 
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"I thought he cared for the girl, my 
-deax." 

" You fool I you idiot, Lloyd ! and not 
to tell me. Have you no brains at all ?" • 

" I'm afraid not much, my dear/' said the 
butler, pitifiilly : " what little I had has 
been pretty well muddled with trouble, and 
upset, and dread, and one thing and an- 
other." 

"Lloyd!" exclaimed the housekeeper, 
^*if ever I hear you speak again like 
that " 

She did not finish her sentence, but her 
•eyes flashed as she looked full in his, hold- 
ing the candle over him the whHe. . 

" Now, look here," she said, more tempe- 
rately. " I shall have a talk with my gen- 
tleman in the morning." 

" What, poor Humphrey ?" 

" Poor Humphrey, no. But mind this — 
he's not to come near Polly." 

" But you don't think — 
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" Never mind what I think, you mind 
what I say, and leave me to bring things 
round. If she don't know what's good for 
her, I do ; and I shall have my way." 

The butler sighed. 

"Now, look here, I shall have some 
words of a sort with my fine gentleman in 
the morning." 

" No, no, Martha, don't — ^pray don't ; let 
things be now ; we can't alter them." 

" Can't we ?" said Mrs. Lloyd, viciously — 
"I'll see about that." 

" But, Martha,, dear, I'm fifteen years 
older than you, and if anything happened 
it would break my heart — there I" he ex- 
claimed, vehemently. " I'd sooner go down 
to Trevass Rocks, and jump off into the 
sea, and end it all, than that anything 
should happen to us now — after all these 
years. " 

Mrs. Lloyd did not speak for a few 
minutes. Then, hearing a voice downstairs. 
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she opened the door gently, and listened, to 
make out that it was only laughter from 
the smoking-room, and she closed the door 
once more. 

' " If ever there was a coward, Lloyd, you 
are one," she said, with a bitter sneer. 

"Yes," said the butler. "I suppose I 
am, for I can't bear the idea of anything 
happening now. Then people say we're 
unnatural to poor Humphrey." 

" Poor Humphrey again !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lloyd, angrily; "let people talk about 
what they understand. I should like for 
any one to say anything to me." 

" But Martha," said Lloyd, afber apause. 

" WeU ?" 

"YouH not be rash in the morning — 
don't peril our position here out of an angry 
feeling." 

" You go to sleep," was the uncompro- 
mising response. 

And sighing wearily, the butler did go to 
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sleep, his wife sitting listening hour after 
hour till nearly two, when there was the 
sound of a door opening, a burst of voices, 
steps in the hall, ".Good nights T' loudly 
uttered, Pratt going upstairs to his room, 
whisthng number one of the Lancers, 
quadrilles with all his might. Then came 
the closing of bedroom doors and silence. 

Mrs. Lloyd sat for ten minutes more> 
then, taking her candle, she walked softly 
downstairs ; went roimd dining- and draw- 
ing-rooms and study, examining locks, 
bolts, and shutters, and then went to the 
butler's pantry, gave a drag at the handle 
of the iron plate-closet, to satisfy herself 
that all was right there, and lastly made 
for the smoking-room. 

" Like a pubHc-house," she muttered, as. 
she crossed the hall, turned the handle with 
a snatch, and threw open the door, to find 
"herself face to face with Trevor, who waa 
sitting at a table writing a letter. 
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" Mrs. Lloyd !" 

" Not gone to bed !" 

The couple looked angrily at each other 
for a few moments, and then Trevor said^ 
sternly — 

" Why are you downstairs at this time 
of the night, Mrs. Lloyd f 

" The morning you mean, sir," said the 
housekeeper. " What am I down for ?" 
she continued, angrily ; "to see that the 
house is safe — that there's no fire left about 
— ^that doors are fastened, so that the house 
IVe watched over all these years isn't de- 
stroyed by carelessness, and all going to 
rack and ruin," 

Trevor jumped up with an angry ex« 
clamation on his Hps ; but he checked it, 
and then spoke, quite calmly — 

" Mrs. Lloyd, I should be perfectly justi- 
fied in speaking to you perhaps in a way in 
which you have never been spoken to 
before." 
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"Pray do, then, Master — sir," jerked 
out Mrs. Lloyd, looking white with anger. 

" In half a dozen things during the past 
evening you have wilfiilly disobeyed my 
orders. Why was this ?" 

" To protect your interests and property,'' 
exclaimed the housekeeper. 

" GiviQg me credit for not knowing my 
own mind, and making me look absurd in 
the eyes of my friends." 

" I didn't mean to do anything of the 
kind, sir," said Mrs. Lloyd, stoutly. 

" I'll grant that ; and that you did it 
through Ignorance," said Trevor. 

'* I don't want to see the place I've taken 
care of for years go to ruin," said Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

" I'll grant that too," said Trevor, " and 
that you and your husband have been most 
faithfiil servants, and are ready at any 
time to give an account of your steward- 
ship. I feel your zeal in my interests, ^ut 
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you must leam to see, Mrs. Lloyd, that 
you can carry it too far. I daresay, too, 
that for all these years you and your hus- 
band have felt like mistress and master of 
the house, and that it seems hard to give 
up to the new rule, and to render the 
obedience that I shall exact; but, Mrs. 
Uoyd, you are a woman of soimd conmion 
sense, and you must see that your conduct 
to me has been anything but what iti 
should be." 

" I've never had a thought but for your 
benefit I" exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd. 

"I believe it, Mrs. Lloyd — I know it; 
but tell me frankly that you feel you have 
erred, and no more shall be said." 

Mrs. Lloyd gave a gulp, and stood watch- 
ing the fine, well-built man before her. 

" It grieves me, I assure you, to have to 
speak as I do, Mrs. Lloyd," continued 
Trevor ; " but you must see that things are 
altered now." 

VOL. IL 3 
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^^And that you forget all the past. 
Master Dick," cried Mrs. Lloyd, with a 
wild sob, " and that those who have done 
everything for you may now be turned out 
of the house in their old age^ and go and 
beg their bread, while you make merry 
with your friends/' 

" Come — come — come, Mrs, Lloyd," said 
Trevor, advancing to her, and laying his 
hand caressingly on her shoulder, "you 
don't believe that ; you have too much 
respect for your old master's son to think 
he would grow up such an ingrate — so 
utterly void of common feeling. He has 
not forgotten who took the place of his 
mother — who nursed him — who tended 
him through many an illness, and was 
always more a friend than a servant. He 
has come back a man — I hope a generous 
one — accustomed to command, and be 
obeyed. He wishes you to keep your 
position of confidential trust, and the 
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thought of making any change has never 
entered his mind. AU he wishes is that 
you should make an effort to see the 
necessity for taking the place necessitated 
by the relative positions in which we now 
find ourselves; and he tells you, Mrs. 
Lloyd, that you may rest assured while 
Penreife stands there is always a home for 
you and for your husband." 

As he touched her a shiver ran through 
the woman's frame; the inimical aspect 
faded out, and she looked admiringly in his 
face, her own working the while, as his 
grave word^ were uttered, till, sobbing 
violently, she threw her arms round his 
neck, kissed him passionately again and 
again, and then sank upon the floor to 
cover her face with her hands. 

"There — there, nurse," he said, taking 
her hand and raising her. " Let this show 
you I've not forgotten old times. This is 
to be the seal of a compact for the future" 

3—2 
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— ^he kissed her gravely on the forehead. 
" Now, nurse, you will believe in your 
master for the fiiture, and you see your 
way T 

" Yes, sir," she s^d, looking appealingly 
in his face. 

" We thoroughly imderstand each 
other ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and 111 try never to thwart 
you again." 

"YouTl let me be master in my own 
house ?" he said, his handsome face lighting 
up with a smile. 

"Yes, indeed, I will, sir," sobbed the 
woman; "and — and — you're not angry 
with me — ^for — for " 

" For what — about the wine T 

"No, sir, for the liberty I took just 



now." 



(i 



Oh no," he said ; " it was a minute s 
relapse to old times. And now," he con- 
tinued, taking her hand, to lead her to the 
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door, " it is very late, and I must finish my 
letter. Good night, nurse." 

" Good night, sir — and — God bless you !" 
she exclaimed, passionately. 

And the door closed between them — 
another woman seeming to be the one who 
went upstairs. 





CHAPTER IV. 

" SmO HEIGH — SING HO !" 

REVOR'S letter was sent off by 
one of the grooms by eight 
o'clock; for, accustomed to late 
watches and short nights at sea, the master 
of Penreife was down betimes, eagerly in- 
specting his stables and horaes, and ending 
by making inquiries for Humphrey Lloyd, 
to find that he was away somewhere or 
another to look after the game. 

Donning a wideawake, and looking about 
as unlike a naval ofl&cer as could be, he 
summoned the butler, to name half-past 
nine as the breakfast hour, and then, with 
little Polly watching him fi-om one of the 
windows, he strode off across the lawn. 

Polly sighed as she looked after him. 
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and then she started, for a couple of hands 
were laid upon her shoulder, and turning 
hastily, it was to confront Mrs. Lloyd, 
whose harsh countenance wore quite a 
smile as she gazed fixedly in. the girl's 
blushing face, and then kissed her on the 
forehead. 

*'He's a fine, handsome-looking man, 
isn't he, child?" said the housekeeper. 
" Don't you think so V 

" Yes, aunt," said the girl, naively ; " I 
was thinking so as I saw him go across the 
lawn." 

Which was the simple truth, though, all 
the same. Miss Polly had been comparing 
him, somewhat to his disadvantage, with 
Humphrey. 

"Good girl," said Mrs. Lloyd. *'You 
must get yourself a silk dress, child— -a 
nice hght one." 

"Thank you, aunt," eaid the girl, flush- 
ing with pleasure. 
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"Yes, he's a fine young fellow, and as 
good and noble as he is higL" 

" I'm sure he must be, aimt," said the 
girL " He spoke so nicely to me." 

" When ?— where ?" said Mrs. Lloyd, 
eagerly. 

" Yesterday, aunt, when I took in that 
silver cup." 

" Ah ?" said Mrs. Lloyd. " Yes, she'U be 
a lucky girl who wins hun." 

" Yes, that she will, aimt," said the girl, 
enthusiastically. " He's very rich, isn't 
he?" 

"Very, my dear; and his wife will be 
the finest lady in the county, vdth dresses, 
and carriages, and parties, and a town 
house, I daresay." 

" I hope he'll marry some one who loves 
him very much," said the girl, simply. 

" Of course he will, child. Why, any 
girl could love him. She ought to jump at 
the chance of having such a man* And 
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now I must go, child. I was rather cross 
to you last night. I was worried with the 
preparations, and it did not look well for 
me to come and see that fellow with his 
hands through the window ; but that wont 
happen again. A little flirting's all very- 
well for once in a girl's hfe, but there must 
be no more of it, and I know I shan't have 
to speak any more." 

She hurried out of the room before the 
girl could reply, leaving her with her little 
forehead wrinkled by the puzzling, troubled 
thoughts which buzzed through her brain. 

" Aunt must mean' something," she said 
to heraelf. "I wonder what she really 
does mean. She can't really — oh, non- 
sense, what a little goose I am 1" 

Polly's pretty httle face puckered with 
a smile, and she took up her work, waiting 
to be called for breakfast, and sat won- 
dering the while what Humphrey was 
doing. 
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Humphrey was away down by the dis- 
puted piece of land, and Trevor soon forgot 
all about him ; for, crossing a field and 
leaping a stile, he stood in one of the wind- 
ing lanes of the neighbourhood ; then cross- 
ing it, and leaping another stile, he began 
to make his way along the side of a steep 
valley, when he stopped short ; for, fix)m 
amongst the trees in fi-ont, rang out, dear 
and musical — 

" There came a lady along tlie strand. 
Her &ir liair bound with a golden band. 

Sing heigh !" 

And a second voice — 

" Sing ho !" 

Then the two, sweetly blended together, 
repeated the refirain. 

" Oh, Tiny !" cried the voice, " here's one 
pretty enough to make even Aimt Matty 
look pleasant. Oh, my gracious I" she ex- 
claimed, dropping her little trowel, for 
Trevor had come int<^ sight. 
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** Don't be alarmed, pray 1" he said, laugh- 
ing. " But really I did not know we had 
8uch sweet scmg-birds in the woods." 

" It was very rude to listen, Mr. Trevor ; 
and it isn't nice to pay compliments to 
strangers," said Fin, nodding her saucy 
head. 

"Then," said Trevor, taking the hand 
slightly withheld, " I shall be rude again 
only in one thing — listening ; for we must 
be strangers no more, seeing that we are 
such near neighbours. Miss Em," he said, 
taking Tiny's hand in turn, and looking 
earnestly in her timid eyes, " you were not 
hurt yesterday ?" 

" Oh no, not in the least," was the reply. 
^' We are indebted to your Mends, too, for 
taking compassion upon us in our misfor- 
tune." 

" Don't name that," he said, hastily. " I 
am glad the carriage came up in time. By 
the way, Miss Rea, I am glad we have met, 
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I want to clear up a Kttle unpleasantly that 
occurred yesterday." 

" Oh, of course," said Fin. " Why, we 
ought to have cut you this morning." 

" No, no," said Trevor, laughing, " that 
would be too crueL I am really very, very 
sorry about it all ; and I have sent a letter 
over to Sir Hampton this morning, apolo- 
gizing for my hasty words/ 

" Oh, have you ?" said Fin, clapping her 
hands, and making a bound off the moss ; 
" how nice ! I mean," she added, demurely, 
" how correct." 

Fin whispered her sister, who was grow- 
ing flushed and troubled by the eager and 
impressive way in which Trevor spoke to 
her. 

" It would be such a pity," he said, walk- 
ing on by her side, " if any little trifle like 
that in dispute should be allowed to disturb 
the peace, and break what would, I am 
sure, be a charming intimacy !" 
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*' Why, tlie great, handsome wretch is 
making love to her," said Fin to herself. 
" Oh, what a shame ! I hate him al- 
ready." 

" I know — I feel sure paps^ will only be 
too glad — ^too ready to make amends," said 
Tiny, who was growing more conftised ; for 
every time she spoke and ventured to 
glance at her companion, it was to meet 
his eye^ gazing into hers with a depth of 
tenderness that pleased while it troubled 
her, and made her little heart behave in 
the most absurdly fluttering fashion. He 
looked 80 frank and handsome — so different 
in his brown tweeds and carelessly put-on 
hat to the carefully dressed dandies, their 
companions of the day before. 

" I have told Sir Hampton that I mean 
to call this afternoon to ask him to shake 
hands with me. Do you think I may T he 
said, with another look. 

" I don't know — I think so — oh yes ! 
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pray call," said Tiny, confused, and blush- 
ing more than ever. 

" Thank you, I wiU,** he said, earnestly ;: 
" and you will be at home ?" 

" I forbid thee — no, thou must not 
come," said Fin, in a mock-serious tone. 

-And why notr said Trevor, turning 
upon her. 

" Because Aunt Matty hates the sight of 
yoimg men, and papa will be ready to eat 

you." 

"Why, bless your bright, merry little 
face," cried Trevor, enthusiasticaUy, and 
catching Fin's hands in his. " Do you 
know what I feel as if I could do ?" 

" No, of course not," cried Fin, trying to 
frown, and looking bewitching. 

"Why, catch you up and kiss you a 
dozen times for a merry Uttle woodland 
fay," cried Trevor. 

" Oh, gracious !" cried Fin, snatching 
away her hands, and retreating behind her 
sister. 
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"Don't be alarmed, little maiden/' said 
Trevor, laughing ; " I wont do so/' 

" I should think not," cried Fin. 

"Sailors' manners," said Trevor, laugh- 
ing, as he walked on by their side. 

" Do you know how old I am, sir ?" said 
Fin, austerely. 

" I should say nearly sixteen," said Tre- 
vor, glancing at her sister. 

" Seventeen and a half, sir," said Fin, 
with dignity on her forehead, and a laugk 
at each comer of her little moutL 

"Then it will be a sin if Nature ever 
lets you get a day older," said Trevor,, 
laughing. 

" Thank you, sir," said Fin, with a mock 
curtsey. 

" Is she always as merry as this ?" said 
Trevor to Tiny, who glanced at him again, 
to once more lower her eyes in confiision, 
he looked at her so earnestly. 

" Yes ; but you must not heed what sha 
says," was the reply. 
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" I'm very wicked in my remarks, Mr. 
Trevor," said Fin ; " and now, sir, if you 
please, we are goiQg this way to dig up 
ferns— so good morning.'' 

"That is my direction," said Trevor, 
quietly; "and as I am only your neigh- 
bour, surely you need not treat me as a 
stranger. " 

" Tiny, it's all your fault," said Fin, ma- 
liciously; "so if Aimt Matty scolds, you 
may take the blame. I would make him 
carry the basket, though." 

" Yes, pray let me," said Trevor, holding 
out his hand. 

" Thank you, no," said Tiny, recovering 
herself, and speaking with a very sweet 
assumption of maidenly dignity. " K Mr. 
Trevor will excuse us, I think we will retimi 
now to breakfast. I feel sure that papa 
will gladly receive you this afternoon." 

" And you will be at home ?" said Trevor, 
earnestly. 
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" I cannot say," said Tiny, quietly ; " but 
I hope the little unpleasantly will be re- 
moved." 

"You do hope that?'* said downright 
Trevor. 

" Yes — of course," said Tiny, ingenuously 
opening her soft eyes, and meeting his this 
time without a blusL " It would be so 
unpleasant — so imneighbourly for there to 
be dissension between us," and she held 
out her hand. "Good morning, Mr. 
Trevor." 

If he might only have kissed it 1 But it 
would have been enough to stamp him as a 
boor, and he contented himself with press- 
ing it tenderly as he bent over it. 

" Good morning, Mr. Trevor," said Fin, 
holding out her hand in turn, and she 
gazed at him out of her laughing, mis- 
chievous eyes, tiU a dull red glow spread 
over his bronzed cheeks, and he squeezed 
her fingers so that she winced with pain. 

VOL. n. 4 
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" Good morning/' he said. " Eh — ^what 

is it r 

" Oh, deax !" cried Fin, shutting her eyes, 
*^ here's that horrid, solemn-looking little 
man coming, just in the way we want to 

go." 

"Then, let me introduce you," said 
Trevor, laughing, as Pratt came sauntering 
along, whistling and cutting off fern leaves 
with his stick, till he saw the group in 
front, when he became pretematurally 
solemn. 

"Pratt, let me introduce you to my 
neighbours. Miss Rea — Miss Finetta Rea 
— my old friend, Frank Pratt." 

"Pratt! What a disgusting name !" 
said Fin to herself, as, with a tender dis- 
play of respect that his friend did not fail 
to notice, Trevor perfonned the little cere- 
mony out there amid the gleaming sun- 
beams ; and then they parted. 

" Oh, Tiny, isn't he delicious V cried 



mmm^M 
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Fin, as soon as they were out of hearing, 
'' Isn't he grand V 

" Hush, Fin 1 How can you T said her 
sister. 

" How can I ? So," said Fin, throwing 
her arms round her sister, and kissiag her. 
** He's head over heels in love with you. 
What fiin! And I hate him for it like 
poison, because I want him myself." 

"Fin, dear, don't, pray. Suppose any 
one heard yotu" 

" Don't care if they did. Ugh ! I'm as 
jealous as an Eastern sultana. I shall stab 
you some night with a bodkin. But, I 
say, isn't the solemn man fun ?" 

" I don't see it," said Tiny, glad of a 
diversion. 

" I think he's a regular little cad." 

" Slang again. Fin !" 

" Yes, it's because I'm cross and want 
my breakfast," and she hurried her sister 
along. 
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" Ahem 1" said Pratt, as soon as they 
were alone in the lane. 

"Franky," cried Trevor, clutching his 
friend by the arm, "did you ever see a 
sweeter girl in your life T 

"What, than that little Miss wha 
laughed at me ?" said Frank. 

" No, no ; the other. I declare she's a 
perfecii angel. I never saw so much sweet- 
ness in my life before. I " 

" Phew — ^phew — phew — phew — phew— 
phew — phew — ^phew !" whistled Pratt. 

" Don't be a fool, Franky." 

" But 'tis my nature to," said Pratt. 

" Listen, man ; I really do believe that 
there is something true about fellows fall- 
ing in love at first sight, and that sort of 
tlung ; I do indeed." 

" So do I," said Pratt. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Oh, come now, that's ricL To go and 
get hooked like that, before you've been. 
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at home a month I Well, that comes of 
going to sea, and being out of the way of 
civilized beings from year's end to year's 
end. I say, there's a romance beginning 
here — tyrannical heavy father, and the rest 
of it." 

" Nonsense !" cried Trevor. " Come 
along, old boy ; I'm as hungry as a hunter. 
By Jove, though, I came out on purpose to 
find Humphrey." 

" And only met a goddess in the dell," 
said Pratt. 

And the two yoimg men returned to 
breakfast 





CHAPTER V. 




A CEREMONIOUS CALL. 

lOW could I be such an ass as to ask 
them down T said Trevor, aloud, 
as he stood at the dining-room 
window directly after limcL 

" And then such an ass as to say so out 
loud ?" said a voice behind him ; Frank 
Pratt having returned to the room, and his 
footsteps being inaudible on the thick 
Turkey carpet. 

" Ah, Frank ?" said Trevor, turning 
sharply, " you there V 

" Yes, sir," said Pratt, solemnly, " I am 
here — for the present. Will you have the 
goodness to order a carriage, or a cart, or 
something, to convey my portmanteau to 
St. Kitt's, and I'll be off by the night train.'' 
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"Be off — anight train — ^what the deuce 
do you mean ?" 

"Mean? Why, that you were just 
accusing yourself of being a fool for asking 
me down ; and " 

"Don't, Franky — don't be a donkey* 
I'm worried and bothered, old man Help 
me : don't get in my way." 

" I that moment proposed getting out of 
it," said Pratt, quietly. 

" Tut, tut, tut ! — ^you know I didn't 
mean you. Look here, Frank, I want 
to go out this afternoon — ^to make a 
caU." 

Pratt made a grimace, and an attempt to 
feel his Mend's pulse. 

" No, no ; don't play the fool now," said 
Trevor. "You know I've only just got 
those two down, and it would be so rude 
to leave them." 

" And you don't want to take them with 
you?" 
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"No, certainly not," exclaimed Trevor, 
hastay. 

" But they have been introduced," said 
Pratt. 

" To whom — where T said Trevor. 

" Oh, my dear, transparent, young sea 
deity," said Pratt, laying his hand on 
Trevor's shoulder. " It is so easy to see 
through you. Of course you don't want to 
go straight off to Sir Hampton Court's this 
ailemoon." 

" Well, and if I do, what then V 

" Nothing, whatever," said Pratt " She 
really is nice ; I own it." 

"Don't humbug, Frank. Of course I 
want to call there. I want to patch up 
that unpleasantly. I want to be on good 
terms with my neighbours." 

" Hadn't you better have only a week's 
hoKdaydown here, and then be off again to 
sea?" 

"Will you help me, Franky, or wont you T 
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*' I will Now, then, what is it ? Get 
up something to amuse Van and Flick till 
you come back T 

" Yes, that's it. Do that for me, there's 
a dear old fellow." 

" What should you think the hour or so 
worth to you ?" 

" Worth ? I don't understand you." 

" Would you stand a five-poimd note for 
the freedom ?" 

" Half a dozen, you mercenary little limb 

of the law. " 

" Hold hard, there ! or, in your nautical 
parlance, avast there I I don't want the 

money — only to lose. If I play billiards 

with Van he's sure to beat me, and he 

knows it ; therefore, he wont play me 

without he thinks he can win some money. 

Give me a fiver to lose to him, and 111 

warrant he wont leave the billiard-room till 

he has got eveiy shilUng." 

" Here — take ten pounds," said Trevor, 
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hastily ; " and go on, there's a good 
feUow." 

" No ; five will do for him," said Frank. 
*' And now I shall have to play my best, to 
mate it last/' 

"Frank, old boy, you're a trump. I 
don't know what I should have done with- 
out you." 

" I always was a yoimg man who could 
make himself generally usefiil," said Pratt. 
" Good luck to you, old boy !" 

He sighed, though, and looked rather 
gloomy as he went out to seek the friends 
whom he had left in the smoking-room, 
where Vanleigh was in anything but a good 
humour, and had been pouring a hosit of' 
complaints into Sir Felix's ear. It was. 
foolish of them to come down to such an out- 
of-the-way place ; they should be eaten up 
with ennui Why didn't Trevor order horses 
round ? The wines weren't good ; and he 
hadn't smoked such bad weeds for years. 
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" Must make the best of a bad bar- 
gain/' said Sir Felix. " Must stay 
week," 

" Oh ! we'll stay a month now we are 
here/' said Vanleigh; "let's pimish him 
somehow. What do you say to having a 
smoke outside ?" 

"I'm 'greeable/' said Sir Felix; and 
they passed out through the window. 

Five minutes after Pratt entered the 
room, with — 

" Now, Vanleigh, I'll play a HaUoI 

where the deuce are they ?" 

He walked hastily into the billiard-room, 
expecting to find a game begun; but, of 
course, they were not there. 

"Gone to write letters," he muttered; 
and he went into the Ubrary. 

Then he entered the drawing-room, the 
dining-room, the conservatory. Ban up 
and knocked at their bedroom doors, and 
then ran down again. 
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"Having a weed in the garden," said 
Pratt, " of course. How provoking !" 

He took a hat and ran out to the 
summer-house, garden chairs being set out 
beneath the various favourite trees, and at 
last caught sight of a couple of figures in 
the distance, evidently making for the sea. 

" That must be them," he said ; and he 
started off in fiill chase. 

Meanwhile Trevor had hurried off; and 
as he left the house, Mrs. Uoyd came into 
the haU, and then watched him from a side 
window. 

" Yes I" she said ; " he's gone that way 
again — I thought he would. He's sure to 
meet her." 

Mrs. Uoyd was quite right; for a 
quarter of a mile out of the grounds, and 
down the principal lane, he saw a white 
dress, and his heart gave a boimd, but only 
to cahn down in its throbbing 83 he saw 
that it was little Polly, who advanced to 
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meet him with a very warm blush on her 
face. 

** Hallo 1 little maid," he said, heartily — 
" out for a walk V 

"Yes, sir," said Polly, all in a flutter. 
" IVe been " 

"I see, picking wild flowers," said 
Trevor. " Well, come, give me one for my 
coat." 

The girl hesitated, and then took a corn- 
flower from her little bouquet. 

" Thanks," he said, smiling. " But I 
shan't pay you for it with a kiss. I ought 
to, though, oughtn't I ?" 

" Oh, no — please no 1" said the girl, 
with a frightened look, and she glanced 
round. 

"What?" said Trevor, "is there some 
one coming ? There, run away ; and tell 
your aimt to take care of you. " 

The girl hurried away, and Trevor 
walked on, to come suddenly upon Hum- 
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phrey, leaning upon his thistle staff, at a 
turn of the road. 

" Ah, Humphrey," he said, " going your 
rounds ? I want to have a talk to you to- 



morrow." 



There was a hard, stem look on the 
young man's face as he involimtarily saluted 
his master; but Trevor did not notice it, 
and turning down the lane which led to 
Tolcame, he began to tap his teeth with 
the stick he carried, and run over in his 
own mind what he should say, till he 
reached the new gates, walked up to the 
house, aiid was shown into the presence of 
the knight's sister. 

Miss Matilda Rea did not like Cornwall, 
principally for theological reasons. She 
preferred her brother's town-house in 
RusseD Square, because she was within 
reach of the minister she " sat under" — a 
gentleman who, she said, " was the only one 
in London to awaken her stagnant belief." 
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The fact was that Aunt Matty was a 
lady who required a zest with her worship 
— she liked pickles with her prayers, and 
her friend the minister furnished them— 
verbal pickles, of course, and very hot. 

But there were other reasons why she 
did not like Cornwall ; there were no flag- 
stones ; the people did not take to her 
visitations ; her prospects of getting a 
suitable companion grew less ; and lastly, 
ComwaQ did not agree with her dog. 

Aunt Matty was dividing her time 
between nursing Pepine, who was very 
shivery about the hind legs, and reading 
small pieces out of a " serious" book — tiny 
bits which she took like lozenges, and then 
closed her eyes, and mentally sucked them, 
so as to get the goodness by degrees. In 
fact, she was so economical with her 
** goody" books, that one would last her for 
years. 

" Mr. Trevor !" said the servant, loudly. 
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and then — *^ril tell Sir Hampton, sir, that 
you are here." 

Aunt Matty raised her eyes, and Pepine 
barked virulently at the stranger, as her 
mistress half rose and then pointed rather 
severely to a chair. 

" He can't be nice," said Aunt Matty to 
herself, " or Pepine would not bark." Then 
aloud — "Sir Hampton will, I have no 
doubt, soon be hera " 

" Have I the pleasure of addressing Lady 
Eea r said Trevor, with a smile. 

Pepine barked again. 

" What an insult 1" thought Aunt Matty. 
" Did she look like the mother of two great 
girls?" 

In truth, she really did not. 

" I am Sir Hampton's sister," she said, 
stiffly—" Miss Matilda Rea." 




CHAPTER VI. 



A FRIENDLY CALL. 




[ERE was a pause of the kind that 
may be called cold for a few 
moments in Sir Hampton's draw- 
ing-room. Then Trevor spoke— 

" I beg pardon, I'm sxu-e," he said, 
frankly ; " I hope my name is not unknown 
to yoiL^ 

"I think I have heard my brother 
mention it," said Aunt Matty, stiffly. 
" Hush, Pepine ! don't bark !" when, as a 
matter of course, the dog barked more 
fiiriously than before. 

"I've just come back from sea," said 
Trevor, to break the chilL 

" Indeed," said Aunt Matty, freezing a 
VOL. n. 5 
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little harder ; and added to herself, " A 
most objectionable person." Then aloud, 
" Pepine must not bark so, hush ! hush !" 

" Oh, for goodness' sake, Matty, do send 
that cross little wretch away," cried Lady 
Rea, bursting into the room. " Mr. Richard 
Trevor, is it ?" she said, her plump counte- 
nance breaking into a pleasant smile as she 
gazed up at her visitor. " I'm very glad to 
see you," she continued, holding out both 
hands, " and I hope we shall be very good 
neighbours." 

" I hope we shall, indeed," said Trevor, 
shaking the little lady's hands very 
heartily, and thinking what a homely, 
pleasant face it was. 

" And aren't you glad to get back ? Did 
you enjoy yourself at sea? I hope you 
didn't get wrecked !" said Lady Rea, in a 
breath. 

"No; I reached home safe and sound," 
said Trevor. 
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"We do have such storms on this coast 
sometimes. I've told Edward to look for 
his master. Hampy's always about his 
grounds/* 

« My sister means she has sent for Sir 
Hampton," said Miss Matilda, frigidly. In 
feet, the cold was intense, and showed in 
her nose. 

"Yes, IVe sent for Sir Hampton," said 
Lady Rea, feeling that she had made a slip. 
" The girls will be here, too, directly. You 
have met them ?" 

Miss Matilda darted a look of horror at 
her sister ; but it missed her, and the little 
lady prattled on. 

" They told me about meeting you twice; 
and, oh 1 — here, darlings ! — Mr. Trevor's 
come to give us a neighbourly call." 

They came forward — Tiny to offer her 
hand in a quiet, unaffected manner, though 
a little blush would make its way into her 
cheek as her eyes met Trevor's, and she felt 

5—2 
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the gentle pressure of his hand; Fin to 
screw up her fiwje into a very prim ex- 
pression, shake hands, and then retire, 
after the ^hion taught by the mistress of 
deportment at her last school. 

"I wish that old griffin would go," 
thought Trevor, as the conversation went 
on about the sea, the country and its 
pursuits — a conversation which Aunt Matty 
thought to be flighty, and wanting in 
ballast — which she supplied. 

But Aunt Matty did not mean to go, and 
dealt out more than one snub keen enough 
to have given oflfence to the young sailor, 
but for the genial looks of Lady Bea and 
the eflforts of Fin, who, to her sister's 
trouble, grew spiteful as soon as her aimt 
snubbed her ladyship, and became reckless 
in her speecL 

Aunt Matty thought it was quite time 
for '^the seafaring person," as she mentally 
termed him, to go. She had never known 
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a visit of ceremony last so long. On the 
contrary side, Trevor forgot aU about its 
being a visit of ceremony : he was near his 
deity — for a warm attachment for the 
sweet, gentle girl was growing fest-and he 
liked the merry laughing eyes of Fin. 

" By the way, Mr. Trevor," said Lady 
Rea. " I hear you Ve got beautiful horses.'' 

"Oh, I dont know," said Trevor. "I 
tried to get good ones." 

"I'm told they are lovely. The girls 
are just beginning riding — ^papa has had 
horses sent down for them." 

" I hope they are quiet and well broken," 
said Trevor, with an anxious glance at 
Tiny. 

" I don't think, Fanny, that Mr. Trevor 
can care to know about our simple domestic 
matters — our horses, for instance," said 
Miss Matilda, now solid ice. 

" Oh, sailors always love horses, aimty," 
said Fin, colouring a little ; and then mis- 
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cliievously, as she sent an arrow at Trevor, 
" because they can't ride them." 

Aunt Matty's lips parted, but no words 
came ; and to calm her ruffled feelings she 
took a little dog — ^in strokes. 

" Your daughter is right," ssdd Trevor, 
" I do love horses ; and," he said, laughing 
at Fin, " I do try to ride them." 

" 1 hope you'll look at the girls' horses, 
then, Mr. Trevor," said Lady Rea. "As 
you understand them, you'd be able to 
tell whether they are safe. I don't half 
like the idea of the girls mounting such 
wild beasts as horses <^fcen ara As for 
me, I wouldn't ride on one for the 
world." 

The idea of plump little Lady Eea in a 
riding-habit, mounted on a horse, like a 
long-draped pincushion, was too much. 
Tiny coloured. Aunt Matty looked horri- 
fied. Trevor grew hot and bit his lip, 
caught Fin's eye, and then that young 
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lady, who had held her handkerchief to 
her mouth, burst out laughing. 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Lady Rea, good- 
humouredly. " What have I said now ? — 
something very stupid, I'm sure. But you 
must not mind me, Mr. Trevor, for I do 
make such foolish mistakes." 

Miss Matilda took hold of the two sides 
of the light shawl thrown over her angular 
shoulders, and gave it a sawing motion to 
work it higher up towards her neck, a 
shuddering sensation, like that caused by 
a cold current of air, having evidently at- 
tacked her spine. 

" I think it was a foolish mistake, 
Fanny," she said, in a voice acid enough to 
corrode any person's temper, " to doubt Sir 
Hampton's Judgment with respect to the 
horses he would choose for his daughters' 
use." 

Fin began to bristle on the instant ; her 
bright eyes flashed, and the laughing dim- 
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pies fled as if in dismay, as she threw down 
her challeiige to her aunt. 

" Why, aunt/' said the girl, quickly, 
" one of the grooms said pa didn't hardly 
know a horse s head from its taQ." 

" Oh, Fin, my dear I'' cried mamma. 

'• Which of the grooms made use of that 
insolent remark ?" cried Aimt Matty. " If 
I have any influence with your papa, 
that man will be discharged on the in- 
stant.'' 

" I think it was Thomas, aunt, who 
makes so much fiiss over Pepine," said Fin, 
maliciously. 

" I'm quite sure that Thomas is too re- 
spectable and well-conducted a servant to 
say such a thing," said Aimt Matty. " It 
was my doing that your papa engaged 
him ; for he came with a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Reverend Caius Carney, who 
spoke very highly indeed of his honesty 
and pious ways." 
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" Oh, aunty/^ cried Fin, " and he swears 
like a trooper !" 

Aunt Matilda went into a semi-cataleptic 
state, so rigid did she grow ; and her hand, 
with which she was taking a little more 
dog by fiiction, closed so sharply on the 
scrufF of the little terrier's neck, that it 
yelped aloud. 

'*You mustn't say so, my dear, if he 
does," said Lady Rea, rather sadly. 

And to turn the conversation, Trevor 
asked her if she liked flowers. 

" Oh yes, Mr. Trevor," she exclaimed, 
beaming once more. "And you've got 
some lovely gladioluses — li — oli," she added, 
correcting herself, and glancing from one to 
the other like a tutored child, "in your 
groimds, of a colour we can't get. May I 
beg a few ?" 

" The gardener shall send in as many as 
you wish for. Lady Rea — anything in my 
place is at your service." 
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Poor Tinyl His eager, earnest words 
began to wake up such a curious little 
tremor in her breast. It was all so new — 
so strange. "Now she told herself she was 
foolish, childish, and that she was giving 
way to sUly, romantic fancies ; only Fin wsus 
evidently thinking something too, and gave 
her aU sorts of malicious looks. As for Aunt 
Matty, she sat now with her eyes closed, 
sucking a mental lozenge about patience ; 
and Fin's championship was in abeyance 
for the rest of the visit — ^the conversation 
being principally between Lady Rea and 
their visitor. 

" It's very kind of you to say so, I'm 
sure," said Lady Rea. " We saw them, 
you know, when we went over your place, 
once or twice, for Mrs. Lloyd was good 
enough to say we might. And a very 
beautiful place it is." 

''It's a dear old home, Lady Rea, in- 
deed," said Trevor, enthusiastically. 
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" Though you must have found it very- 
Bad," said Lady Rea. 

" No," said Trevor, frankly ; ** it would 
be mockery in me to say so. My parents 
died when I was so very young, that I 
never could feel their loss : I hardly knew 
what it was to have any one to love." 

" Let him look at her now, if he dare," 
thought Fin, with her eyes sparkling. 

But Trevor did not dare ; he only gazed 
in Lady Rea's pleasant face, and she made 
Aunt Matty shiver — ^firstly, by laying her 
hand in a soothing way upon the young 
man's arm ; secondly, by saying she would 
put herself under an obUgation to this 
dreadful seafaring person, by accepting his 
offer of flowers ; and thirdly, by the follow- 
ing terribly imprudent speech— 

" I'm sure I don't know where dear papa 
can be gone; but as he's not here, Mr. 
Trevor, you must let me say that whenever 
you feel dull and lonely, you must come up 
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here and have a chat, and some music, or 
something of that sort. We shall always 
be delighted to see you." 

" Er-nmi ! Er-rum V came from the 
garden. 

" Oh ! here's papa !" cried Lady Rea. 
" Tm glad he's come !" 

" Er-rum !" came again, and then steps 
and voices were heard in the consei-vatory — 
voices which made Trevor rise and look 
annoyed. 

The next moment Sir Hampton ushered 
two gentlemen into the drawing-room 
through the conservatory. 

" Lady Rea — Tiny dear," he said, loudly — 
" er-rum, let me make you known to my 
friends — Sir Felix Landells and Captain 
VanleigL" 





CHAPTER VII. 



AUNT MATTY IS CROSS. 




m HAMPTON started as his eyes 
fell upon Trevor, and his pink 
complexion began to grow red 

" Oh, Fin !" whispered Tiny, heedless of 
the admiring gaze of Vanleigh, who now 
advanced ; while after saluting Lady Rea, 
Landells turned to Fin. 

"This is Mr. Trevor, called to see us, 
dear," said Lady Rea. 

" Er-rum !" went Sir Hampton, and he 
bristled visibly; but Trevor approached 
with extended hand. 

" Sir Hampton, ** he said, " I came to 
apologize for my very hasty behaviour to 
yoiL I'm afraid I gave you a very bad 
opinion of your neighbour." 
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" Er-rum 1 I — er ? I — er-rum" said and 
coughed Sir Hampton, hesitating ; but 
there was the hand of amity stretched 
out, and he was obliged to take it — 
moving with great dignity, and looking at 
Trevor as if he had just pardoned a 
malefactor for committing some heinoud 
crime. 

" Didn't 'spect to see y' here," said Su* 
FeUx, making play with his glass at every- 
body in turn. 

" The surprise is mutual," said Trevor. 

"Odd coincidence," said Vanleigh, who- 
had crossed now to Miss Matilda, like a 
good diplomatist. "We were walking, 
after you ran away from us, and met Sir 
Hampton." 

" Er-rum — Mr. Trevor," said Sir Hamp-^ 
ton, pompously, " I am in your debt ; your 
friends here were kind enough to give my 
daughters and myself the use of your car- 
riage after a very — er-rum — ^narrow escape^ 
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from a terrible — er-rum — catastrophe. I 
am very much obliged," 

" Don't name it, Sir Hampton, pray,"^ 
said Trevor. " Out here in this place, we 
are all obliged to rely upon one another for 
a little help. I shall have to beg favours 
of you, some day, I hope." 

" Er-rum — ^you are very good," said Sir 
Hampton, stiffly. 

" Yes, Hampton, dear," said Lady Rea^ 
" Mr. Trevor is really very kind : he has 
promised us a lot of those beautiful gladioli 
that you admired so when you went over 
Penreife grounds." 

Sir Hampton bowed to Trevor, and 
looked daggers at his wife, who glanced 
then at Fin, as much as to say — 

" What have I done now 1" 

" A particularly fine specimen, I should 
say," Vanleigh was heard to remark. 

" Do you think so V said Miss Matilda^ 
sweetly. 
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" I should say perfectly pure," said Van- 
leigh, stooping to caress Pepine, who snarled 
and tried to bite. 

" Fie, Pepine, then !" said Miss Matilda. 
" Don't be afraid of him. Captain Vanleigh.'* 

" I am not," said Vanleigh, showing his 
white teeth, and taking the terrier in his 
hands. " Look here, Landells, what should 
you say of this dog ?" 

Sir Felix fixed his glass, and crossed to 
his friend. 

" Tiiarkably fine terrier," said Sir lelix, 
" most decidedly. " 

And he touched Pepine, and was bitten 
spitefiilly on the glove. 

" You remember the dog you sent to the 
Palace Show ?" 

" 'Member perfectly," said Sir Felix ; 
" splen' collection." 

" But did you see a finer bred specimen 
than that — say fiunkly ?" 

" Nothing like it ; Yectly sure of it." 
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*' There, Miss Rea," said Vanleigh, "and 
Landells is one of the finest amateur judges 
ofdogs in the country." 

"Is he really?" said Miss Matilda, 
smiling. 

" Oh yes/' said Vanleigh. " What should 
you think that dog was worth, Landells ?" 

" Any money," said Sir Felix ; " five at 
least." 

"But I gave ten pounds for it," said 
Miss Matilda, indignantly 

" Exactly," said Vanleigh. " Then you 
obtained it at a great bargain." 

"But he said five pounds," said Miss 
Matilda. 

" Exactly, my dear madam," said Van- 
leigh. " That is the judge's fashion — ^five 
pounds a paw ; twenty poimds." 

" Oh, I see !" said Miss Matilda, and 
Trevor turned aside, for he had encountered 
Fin's laughing eyes, and her pinched-up 
mouth had said dumbly — 

VOL. II. 6 
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"My! What a fib!" 

After a little more conversation, the trio 
took their leave, and there was peace 
between the dwellers at Penreife and Tol- 
came for many days to come. 

" Er-rum," said Sir Hampton, as soon as 
they were alone. " I am not very agree- 
ably impressed with this Mr. Trevor." 

" Aren't you, dear ?" said Lady Rea ; 
" and I thought him such a nice, gentle- 
manly, frank fellow, and so did the 
girls. " 

" Sadly wanting in manners," said Aunt 
Matty. "Quite as you said, Hampton — 
rough and imcultivated. " 

Sir Hampton nodded his head approv- 
ingly- 

"But he don't call out * Avast!' and 

* Ship ahoy !' and * Haul in slack,' as you 
said he would, aimty," said Fin. 
I " Finetta, I never made use of any such 
language," said Miss Matilda. 
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"Then it must have been I," said Fin. 
^* I know somebody said so." 

" Most gentlemanly men the friends you 
introduced, Hampton — ^especiaUy Captain 
Vanleigh." 

" And the dog-fancier with the glass," 
put in Fin, in an imdertone ; but her aimt 
heard her. 

" Hampton," she said, viciously, " I am 
unwilling to make complaints, but I am 
sorry to say that the treatment I receive 
from Finetta is anything but becoming. 
Several times this afternoon her remarks to 
me have been such as when I was a little 
girl I should never have thought of using, 
and I should have been severely repri- 
manded if I had said a tithe." 

* 

" Why, I thought tithes were parsons' 
payments, aunty," said Fin, merrily; and 
Aunt Matty stopped short, Lady Rea 
turned away to smile, and Sir Hampton 
actually chuckled. 

6—2 
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Miss Matilda gathered up her skirts, and 
taking Pepine under her arm, was march- 
ing out of the room. 

" Please, aunt, I'm very sorry," said Fin. 
" I'm afraid I'm a very naughty little girl, 
and shall have to be punished. Papa, can 
I have any dinner ?" 

" Er-nun. Matilda," said Sir Hampton, 
" I am going on the lawn. Will you come T 

Aunt Matty was mollified, and took hi. 
arm. 

" You shouldn't. Fin, indeed," said Tinj 

" My darling, I must beg of you not, 
said Lady Rea, piteously. 

" Then she shan't snub my darling, dear 
mamma," said Fin, kissing her. " I'm 
never saucy to Aunt Matty only when she 
says rude things to you ; treating me like 
a child, too ! Oh, mamma, if you ever find 
me growing into a sour old maid, pray 
poison me with something hidden in a 
spoonfiil of currant jam." 




CHAPTER VIIL 



PBOPOSALS. 




F you wish it, Hampton, of course 
have it ; but I think the money 
that it will cost might very well 
be given to some missionary fimd,'' said 
Miss Matilda. 

"Er-ruml When I want your advice, 
Matty, I shall ask it," said Sir Hampton. 
"I must keep up my dignity in the 
coimty." 

"You could do it in no better way, 
Hampton, than by subscribing to the South 
Sea Islander Society — * Sir Hampton Rea, 
twenty guineas,' in the coimty paper, would 
add more to your dignity than giving a 
dkner paxty." 
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This was at breakfast, and Fin cast 
malicious glances at her sister, who was 
blushing, and bending over her plate. 

"Fanny ! — er-rum !" continued Sir Hamp- 
ton, not seeming to notice his sister, " we'll 
sayFriday. You will send invitations to — 
er-rrum — let me see !'' 

" Stop a minute, Hampy dear," eried her 
ladyship, making a scuflBle to get at some- 
thing. " There — oh ! . now, how tiresome — 
that cream jug always gets in the way. 
Thank you, Fin, my dear ; take it up with 
a spoon — it isn't hurt." 

'* Oh, ma dear," cried Fin, " the cream 
will taste of hot washerwoman and man- 
gles. You can't use it now." 

" Oh, I'll drmk it, my dear— oh !" she 
added, in a low voice, " Aunt Matty will 
think it such waste." 

"Are you ready, Fanny?" said Sir 

Hampton, rolling his head in his stiff 
cravat. 
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" One moment, Hampy," said her lady- 
ship, getting her pencil and tablets. " My 
memory is so bad now, I must put them 
down." 

" Then — er-nmi — ^first we'll say ^^ 

"Oh, one moment, Hampy; this tire- 
some pencil's got no point again." 

" Tate mine, ma dear," said Fin. 

" Thank you, my love. Now, pa." 

"Er-rum," said Sir Hampton — "first, 
then, well have er — er — Sir Felix Lan- 
dells." 

Aunt Matty bowed her head approvingly* 

" E, double L, S," said Lady Rea, writ- 
ing. " Don't shake me. Fin, there's a dear.** 

For Lady Rea had come undone at the 
back of her dress, and Fin was busy with a 
pin at her collar. 

"Er-rum!" continued Sir Hampton. 
" Next we'll have Captain Vanleigh." 

And he looked hard at Tiny, who bent 
lower over her plate. 
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"Van, 1 — ^tut 'tut-tut, how do you spell 
leigh, e first or i first V said Lady Rea. 

" Shall I write them down for you, 
Fanny T said Aunt Matty. 

" No, thank you, Matty," said Lady Rea, 
who was getting into a knot. " There, I 
shall know what that means. " 

"Er-rum!" said Sir Hampton; "Mr. 
Mervyn." 

" La ! Hampy," cried Lady Rea, looking 
^P> " yo^ haven't said Mr. Trevor." 

" Mis-ter — er-rum — Mervyn !" exclaimed 
Sir Hampton, sharply. 

" Oh, there, my dear, don't fly at me like 
that," cried Lady Rea. " M, e, r, v, i " 

" Y, Fanny, y," said Aunt Matty, with a 
shudder. 

'* Oh yes, y, of course," said Lady Rea, 
good-humouredly ; " y, n, Mervyn. Next ?" 

The girls bent their heads — Tiny over 
her breakfast, Fin smoothing the rather 
towzled hair of her mother. 
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" Er-rum, I suppose I must ask this — 
er-rum — Trevor. " 

"Surely, Hampton," exclaimed Aunt 
Matty, " you will not think of inviting that 
objectionable person." 

Fin glanced at her sister, whose face was 
crimson, and Lady Rfea looked pained. 

" Matty, my dear, I think you are wrong. 
I " 

" Have you got that name down. Lady 
Rea T said Sir Hampton. 

" No, dear ; but I soon will have," said 
her ladyship, making her pencil scramble 
over the tablet. 

'* Er-rum !" ejaculated Sir Hampton, 

rising, puflRng himself out, and walking 

slowly up and down the room ; "a man in 
my position is obliged to make sacrifices, 

and ask people to whom he objects. In 

the event of my contesting the coimty such 

a man as this — er-rum — ^this — er-rum — 

Trevor would be useful. I thank vou, 
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Matty ; you mean, er — ^mean — rum, welL 
Put his name down, Fanny." 

" I have, my love," said Lady Rea, beam- 
ing at her children. 

" Hampton, I protest against this 
outrage," cried Aunt Matty, "after the^ 
marked way in which he has » 

" Tiny, come and cut some flowers,'' said 
Fin ; and her sister gladly beat a retreat,. 
Fin whispering as they went- 

" Wm he ask the Uttle man ?" 

" Now, Matty," said Sir Hampton, " have 
the goodness to proceed ; and in fixture, 
when you enter upon such subjects, have 
the kindness to — er-rum — ^remember that I 
am not deaf." 

" I say, Hampton, after the marked way 
in which that 'seafaring person has behaved 
to Valentina, it is most indiscreet to ask 
him here.'' 

" Oh, Matty," cried Lady Eea, " I'm 
sure that young man is as nice as can be. " 
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" If that was what you intended to say>. 
Matilda — er-rum — it would have been 
most indecent before those children," said 
Sh: Hampton, pompously. 

^^n " 

Aunt Matty could not say it, the word 
was too outrageous. 

''I feel bound— er-rum — ^bound," said 
Sir Hampton, with emphasis, " to ask the 
young man, as a proprietor, even as we 
might ask a tenant, Fanny. " 

"Yes, my love." 

" Put down that lawyer as well, Mr. — er,. 
er — Mr.," he got the name out with great 
disgust at last, " Pratt," and carefully 
wiped his mouth afterwards. 

"You'll be sorry for this, Hampton," 
said Miss Matilda, shaking with virtuous 
indignation, so that some frozen dewdrops 
in her head-dress quivered again, and 
Pepine, who had been surreptitiously nursed 
under a canopy of table-cloth, received, in 
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her excitement, such a heavy nip from his 
mistress's knees, that he uttered an awfrd 
howL 

" Er-rum — sorry T 

" Yes, sorry. That objectionable person 
is always hanging about the house like — 
like — ^like a vagrant ; and those girls never 
go for a walk without being accosted by 
him or his companion. If you have any 
eyes, you ought to see." 

" Oh, Matty, pray don't," said Lady Rea, 
appeaJingly. 

" Er-rum 1 Silence, Fanny," said Sir 
Hampton. "And as for your remarks, 
Matilda, they are imcalled for. My 
children would not, I am sure, encourage 
the — er-rum — advances of that person; 
and Lady Rea would be one of the first 
to crush any — er-rum — ^thing of the kind." 

" Indeed !" said Aimt Matty, spitefully. 

"That — er-rum — will do," said Sir 
Hampton. " Fanny, those will be our 
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guests. See that the dinner is worthy of 
our position," 

He went out like a stout, elderly 
emperor of florid habit, and, as soon after 
as was possible, Lady Ilea beat a retreat, 
leaving Aunt Matty taking dog, after her 
habit, in strokes with one hand, holding a 
pocket handkerchief cake in the other ; 
" and looking," Edward the footman, said 
in the kitchen, after removing the breakfast 
things, " like a bilious image getting ready 
for a fit." 

Sir Hampton's study was horticulture 
that morning ; and, after swallowiiig a 
page on the manipulation of the roots of 
espaliers and pyramid trees, he was about 
to go out and attack Sanders, the gar- 
dener, when Edward announced Sir Fehx 
Landells and Captain Vanleigh on business, 
and they were shown in. 

" Really — ^hope not deranging — untimely 
call,'' said Sir Felix. 
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"We will not detain you long, Sir 
Hampton/' said Vanleigh, with . a great 
show of deference. 

" Er-rum, gentlemen/' said Sir Hampton, 
whose fece shone with pride, "in these 
rural--er-rum— districts, when one is— 
er-nm-fax from society aaid town, so- 
ciability and hospitality should, er " 

" Go hand in hand — exactly," said Van- 
leigh, smiling. 

" Er-rum, I am very glad to see you, 
gentlemen," said Sir Hampton. *• Oddly — 
er-rum — oddly enough, we were discussing 
a little dinner for Friday. Could you — 
er-rum — both, both — er — ^honour us with 
your company T 

And he looked from one to the 
other. 

"Well," said Vanleigh, hesitating, and 
glancing at Sir Felix, " it depends some- 
what on Would you like to speak 

out, Landells T ' 
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** 'Sure you, no. Do it so much better. 
Pray go on." 

And the young man turned crimson. 

" Not pre-engaged, I hope ?" said Sir 
Hampton. 

"Well, Sir Hampton," said Vanleigh, 
modestly, after a pause, during which he 
sat with his eyes on the carpet, " this is all 
s6 new to me, and you have confused me 
so with your kind invitation, that my busi- 
ness — our business— comes doubly hard to 
us to state." 

" Er-rum — ^pray go on," said Sir Hamp- 
ton, smiling condescendingly, for all this 
was sweet to his soul ; two scions ot 
aristocratic houses with sense enough to 
respect his position in life. Captain Van- 
leigh might have borrowed a hundred 
pounds on the instant had he liked ; but 
he was playing for higher stakes. 

'' Then, if you wont speak, Landells, I 
must," said Vanleigh, who seemed over- 
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come with confusion. " No doubt there is 
a proper etiquette to be observed in such 
cases, but I confess I am too agitated to 
recall it, and I merely appeal to you, Sir 
Hampton, as a gentleman and a parent." 

Sir Hampton bowed, and uttered a 
cough that seemed wrapped up in cotton 
wool, it was so soft. 

" The fact is. Sir Hampton, we have 
been here now three weeks — Landells and 
I — and we have been so charmed, so taken 
with your sweet daughters, that, in this 
hurried, conftised way — I tell you, in 
short, we thought it right, as gentlemen, 
to come first and tell you, to ask you for 
your permission to visit more frequently, 
to be more in their society — to, in short, 
make formal proposals for their hands. " 

There was another soft cough, and Van- 
leigh continued — 

" I hope I am forgiven, Landells, for my 
awkward way V 
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" Yes. Pray go on ; capital/' said, 
Landells, who was perspiring profusely. 

" It is only fair to say how we are 
placed in the world, Sir Hampton. My 
friend there, Sir Felix, has his eight' 
thousand per annum ; and it will increase. 
For myself, I am but a poor officer of the 
Guards.'* 

"Er-rum! a gentleman is never poor," 
said Sir Hampton, with dignity. 

" I think I can say no more. Sir 
Hampton," said Vanleigh, bowing to the 
compliment. '* You see now my hesitation 
about the dinner ; for, of course, if you 
refuse to regard our application favourably, 
to-morrow we should — eh, Landells T 

" Back — town — certainly," said Sir 
Felix, wiping his face. 

" Er-rum !" said Sir Hampton, rising, 
and placing a hand in his breast. ** Gentle- 
men, you take me by surprise, and you ask 
a great deal in — er-rum — I say you ask a 

VOL. u. 7 
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great deal — I, er-ruin, I — ^honoured by 
your— er-rum — proposals — and — and — er- 
rum, if I express myself badly, it is a 
fitther's emotion. In short, I — er-rum — 
gentlemen — I, er-rum, give both my full 
consent to visit here as often as you wish, 
and Lady Eea and! my daughters shall be 
* acquainted with your proposals. I can, 
er-rum, say no more now. Let us join the 
ladies." 

Sir Felix, with tears in his eyes, took 
and wrung the old man's hand, and, as the 
Mends followed him out, Vanleigh be- 
stowed upon the yoimg baronet a most 
solemn, but very vulgar, wink. 






CHAPTER IX. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH BARNEY STURT. 

OULDNT you make it a four- 
wheeler, Sam/' said Mrs. Jenkles, 
one evening, "and take me up 
and bring us all back together V 

'* Now, lookye here, old lady," said Sam, 
" I don't want to be hard, nor I don't want 
to be soft, but what I says is this here — 
Where's it going ibo end?" 

" What do you mean, Sam ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Jenkles. 

"What I says, my dear — Where's it 
going to end ? You've got over me about 
the money, and you've got over me about 
the lodgings. You're alius going to Mrs. 
Lane to tea, as I knows they don't find ; 

7—2 
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and now you wants me to give up my 
'ansom, borrer a four-wheeler, and lose 
'bout a pound as I should make in fares ; 
and what I says is — Where's it going to 
end r 

" Sam, Sam, Sam," said Mrs. Jenkles, 
" when did you ever go out with your cab 
for about a couple of hours and make a 
pound r 

Sam stood rubbing his nose, and there 
was a droll twinkle in his eye as he re- 
plied — 

" Well, I might make a pound, you 
know. " 

" Now don't talk stuff, Sam, but go to 
the yard and change your cab, take me up 
there, and bring us all back comfortable." 

"You're a-going it, you are, missus," 
said Sam. " That's the way — order your 
kerridge. 'Sam,' says you, *the kerridge 
at six.' * Yes, mum,' says I. *Oppery or 
dinner party ?' ' Only to make a hevening 
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call, Sam/ says you. * Werry good, mum,' 
says I." 

" If you want me to go up there by my- 
self, Sam, and fetch them, Til go, and we 
can get back somehow by the 'bus ; but I 
thought you'd like to come up and see that 
those ladies and your wife weren't in- 
sulted," 

*'I should jest like to catch anybody 
at it, that's all," said Sam, sharply. 

" I didn't mean to say anything, Sam," 
continued Mrs. Jenkles ; " for I thought if 
we'd got such a man as you with us, no 
one would dare to interfere." 

" Now, look here," said Sam, " I never 
did come across such an old snail as you 
are, missus ; I like the alius being at home 
part of it, but it's the hiding as I don't 
like. Now, look here, I never does nothing 
without coming and telling you all about 
it ; and as for you, why, you've alius got 
something in the way for me to find out." 
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" What's the use of me bothering you 
with trifles, Sam, when youVe got plenty 
of troubles on your mind ? I would tell 
you if it was anything you need know." 
• "Well, come now, what's it all mean 
TDOut Miss Lane T said Sam, 

"Only, dear, that since those people 
have found that Mrs. Lane meant to leave, 
theyVe turned very strange, and the poor 
child's quite frightened and timid like." 

" Now, why couldn't you say so at first," 
said Sam, " instead of dodging and hiding, 
and making a blind man's buffer of me ? 
That's it, is it ? Mr. Barney of the betting 
ring — * Ten to one bar one' — ^means to be 
nasty, does be ? Well, all I've got to say 
is, just let him try it on, that's all !" 

"Now, there it is," said Mrs. Jenkles; 
" that's just what I want to avoid. Tell 
you about it, and you want to do the very 
thing as will upset that poor gu-1 ; and oh I 
Sam, do be careful, she " 
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Mrs. Jenkles added something in a 
whisper. 

"Ill be careful enough/' said Sam; 
" and look here — how long shall you 
ber 

" Fm ready now, Sam," said his wife. 

" Yes, but I've got to go down to the 
yard, and get the keb changed ; take me 
'bout three-quarters of an hour, it wiU, and 
then I'm back." 

Sam went off, muttering to himself ; the 
only words audible being — 

" Jest let him, that's all I" 

And within the prescribed time he was 
driving Mrs. Jenkles up to Mrs. Lane's 
wretched lodgings. 

Mrs. Jenkles passed in, after a word or 
two with her husband, and saw at a glance 
Barney of the black chin smoking in his 
shop, and Mrs. Barney looking over his 
shoulder. She took no notice of them, and 
went upstairs, to find Mrs. Lane looking 
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very pale and much excited, holding Netta's 
hand« 

" And how's my pretty to-night ?" said 
Mra Jenkles, after a quick glance had 
passed between her and the mother. 

** Quite — quite well," said the girl, 
placing both her hands in those of Mrs. 
Jenkles, and holding her face to be kissed ; 
but her unnaturally bright eyes and 
flushed face contradicted her words, and 
she kept glancing timidly towards the 
door. 

"That's right, my dear," said Mrs. 
Jenkles. " Ah ! and I see youVe got the 
trunk packed, and all ready. I Ve got 
some flowers for you at home, and every- 
thing waiting ; so don't you go looking like 
that." 

" She has been a little frightened to- 
day," said Mrs. Lane; "the people down- 
stairs " 

" Oh, don't you mind them," said Mrs. 
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Jenkles. "They don't like losing good 
lodgers, now it comes to the point, with 
all their grumbling. Have you paid your 
bit of rent ?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Lane ; and she glanced 
anxiously at her chUd, whose alarm seemed 
to increase. 

" I see," said Mrs. Jenkles, in her most 
business-like way. " Now, look here, the 
thing is to get it over quickly. Have you 
got everything there ?" and she pointed to 
a trunk and carpet-bag. 

" Yes, everything," said Mrs. Lane. 

" Then 111 caU up Sam to take them 
down to the cab." 

" No, no — stop !" exclaimed Netta. 
" Oh ! mamma, had we not better stop ? 
That man — what he said this morning !" 

"There, there, my pretty," said Mrs. 
Jenkles, "don't you be alarmed. You 
leave it to me." 

Then going to the window, she signalled 
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to Sam, who was busy tying knots in his 
shabby whipthong. 

As Mrs. Jenkles turned from the window, 
the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Sturt, 
looking very aggressive, entered the room, 
closely followed by her lord, smoking his 
black pipe of strong, rank tobacco. 

Netta shrank timidly back into her seat, 
catching at her mother's hand, while the 
result of the tobacco-smoke was to set her 
coughing painfoUy. 

" Now if you please," said Mrs. Sturt, " I 
want to know what this means ?" 

And she pointed to the trunk and the 
other manifest signs of departure. 

" I told you a week ago, Mrs. Sturt, that 
we intended to leave,*' said Mrs. Lane, 
speaking with a forced calmness, as she 
pressed her child's hand encouragingly. 

"And so you think a week's notice is 
enough after the way as we've been 
troubled to get our bit of rent ?" said Mrs. 
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Sturt, raising her voice. " Are we to be 
left with our place empty, after harbouring 
a pack of lodgers with no more gratitude 
than — than — than nothing V continued the 
woman, at a loss for a simile. 

" I have nothing to do with tkat," said 
Mrs. Lane, with dignity. ** Mrs. Sturt, I 
have rigidly kept to the arrangement I 
made with you, and you have no right to 
-expect more." 

" Oh, haven't 1 1" said the woman. 
** Do you hear that, Barney ? I'll just let 
'em see !" 

Barney growled, and showed his teeth. 

" Lookye here," he said, hoarsely ; " you 
aint agoing to leave here, so now then. 
And you, missus," turning to Mrs. Jenkles, 
" you're gallus clever, you are ; but you 
may let your lodgings to some one else." 

Netta's clutch of her mother's hand 
grew convulsive, and her fece wore so 
horrified an expression that Mrs. Jenkles 
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did not reply to the challenge directed at 
her, but stepped to the poor girFs side. 

" Don't you be frightened, my dear," she 
whispered ; and then to herself — " Why 
don't Sam come V 

*'Mr. Stmt," said Mrs. Lane, firmly in 
voice, though she trembled as she spoke to 
the fellow, " you have no right to try and 
force us to stay if we wish to leave." 

" Oh ! aint I," said Barney. " 111 let 
you see about that. Here, give us that," 
he said, turning to snatch a paper from his 
wife's hand. " Let alone what he telled me 
too, about yer " 

'' He ! Who ?" exclaimed Mrs. Lane, 
excitedly. 

Netta started from her chair. 

" Never you mind," said Barney, showing 
his great teeth in a grin. " You think I 
don't know all about yer, now, don't yer ? 
But you're precious mistaken !" 

" But tell me, man, has any one " 
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" There, there, it's all right, Mrs. Lane — 



you Ve got to stop here, that's what youVe 
got to do. What have you got to say to 
that, for another thing ?" 

As Barney spoke, he thrust the paper 
down before Mrs. Lane, and went on 
smoking furiously. 

" What's this ? I don't owe you any- 
thing," said Mrs. Lane, whose courage 
seemed failing. 

" Don't owe us anything, indeed !" said 
Mrs. Sturt, in her vinegary voice ; " why, 
there's seven pun' ten, and seven for 
grosheries !" 

" Oh ! this is cruel as it's scandalous and 
false !" cried Mrs. Lane, in reply to Mrs. 
Jenkles's look. " I do not owe a shilling." 

" Which you do — there I" cried Mrs. 
Sturt; "and not a thing goes off these 
premishes till it's paid." 

"And they don't go off, nor them 
nayther, when it is paid," said Barney, 
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grinning offensively. "So now, Mrs. 
What's-yer-name, you'd better be off!" 

Mrs. Jenkles had been very quiet, but 
her face had been growing red and fiery 
during all this, and she gave a sigh of rehef * 
as she patted Netta on the shoulder ; for at 
that moment Sam came slowly into the 
room, closed the door, and bowed and 
smiled to Mrs. Lane and her daughter. 

" Sam,", said Mrs. Jenkles ; and then she 
stopped ahnost aghast at her husband's pro- 
ceedings, for with a sharp flourish of the 
hand, he knocked Barney's pipe from hi& 
mouth, the stem breaking close to his^ * 
teeth, and he looking perfectly astonished 
at the cabman's daring. 

"What are yer smoking like that for, 
here ? Can't yer see it makes the young 
lady cough ?" 

" III " exclaimed Barney, rushing at 

Sam menacingly ; and Netta uttered a shriek. 

" Don't you mind him. Miss," said Sam,. 
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laughing, " it's only his fun.. It's a little 
playful way he's got with him, that's alL 
Which is the boxes ?" 

" That trunk, and the carpet-bag, Sam," 
said Mrs. Jenkles ; and Sam advanced to 
them. 

" Hadn't we better give up ?" said Mrs. 
Lane, pitifully ; and she glanced at Netta,. 
who trembled violently. 

" I should think not, indeed," said Mrs. 
Jenkles. " Don't you be afraid — ^they 
daren't stop you." 

"But we just dare," said Mrs. Sturt, 
furiously. " Not a thing goes off till my 
biU's paid. 

" And they don't go off when it is ! now 
then," said Barney. 

" Don't let him touch those things," said 
Mrs. Sturt. 

" Sam, you take that trunk down 
directly," said Mrs. Jenkles. "Now, my 
dear ; come along." 
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"All right," said Sam, and lie advanced 
to the trunk ; but Barney pushed himself 
forward, and sat down upon the box; 
while, as Mrs. Jenkles placed her arm 
round Netta, and led her towards the door, 
Mrs. Sturt jerked herself to it, and placed 
her back against the panels. 

" You're a nice 'un, you are, Barney 
Sturt, Esquire, of the suburban races," said 
Sam, good-temperedly ; " but it aint no 
good, so get up, and let's go quietly," 

Barney growled out an oath, and showed 
his teeth, as Mrs. Lane came up to Sam, 
and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

" Thank you much," she said, with a 
shudder ; " but I give up : we cannot go." 

"Believe you can't," said Barney, grin- 
ning. " D'yer hear that, cabby ?" 

" Yes, I hear," said Sam, gruffly ; " and 
if it weren't that I don't want to make a 
row afore the ladies, I'd have you off that 
trunk afore you knew where you was. 
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And as to leaving the box alone, my 
missus said I was to take it down to the 
keb. Is it to go, old lady V 

" Yes, certainly," said Mrs. Jenkles, with 
flashing eyes. 

" Now, Baruey, d'yer hear V said Sam. 

" Who do you call Barney ? You don't 
know me,'' said he. 

" Oh no," said Sam ; ^' I don't know 
you. I didn't give yer a lift in my 'ansom, 
and drive yer away down at 'Ampton, when 
the mob had torn yer clothes into rags for 
welching, and they was going to pitch yer 
in the Thames, eh ?" 

Barney scowled, and shufiled about on 
his seat. 

" Now, then," said Sam ; " are you going 
to get up ?" 

** No," said Barney. 

" Mrs. Jenkles, pray end this scene !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Lane, pitiftdly — "for her 
sake," she added, in a whisper. 

VOL. IL 8 
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" 111 end it, mum," said Sam. 

And he gave a sharp whistle, with the 
result that the door was opened so 
violently that Mrs. Sturt was jerked 
forward against Sam, the cause being a 
policeman, who now stood in the entry, 
with the further effect that Barney leaped 
off the trunk, and stood looking aghast. 

Mrs. Jenkles gave a sigh of relief, and a 
gratified look at her husband 

" Here's the case, poUceman," said Sam. 
^* Ladies here wants to leave these lodg- 
ings : they've given notice and paid their 
rent ; but the missus here brings out a bill 
for things as the lady says she's never had, 
and wants to stop their boxes. It's county 
court, aint it ? They cant stop the clothes V 

" Nobody wants to stop no boxes," said 
Barney, uneasily. " Only it was precious 
shabby on 'em going hke this." 

" Then you don't want to stop^he boxes, 
eh ?" said Sam. 
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Mrs. Sturt gave her husband a sharp dig 
with her elbow. 

" Be quiet, can't you V he snarled ; and 
then to Sam, " 'Course I don't." 

" Then ketch hold o' t'other end," said 
Sam, placing the bag on the tnmk. 

And like a lamb Barney helped to bear 
his late lodger's impedimenta downstairs, 
and then to place them on the cab, as Mrs. 
Jenkles led Netta half fainting from the 
room. 

Five minutes after, Sam had banged-to 
the rattling door, shutting in the Httle 
party, climbed to his box, and settled 
himself in his place, with a good-humoured 
nod to the policeman, who stood beating 
his gloves together, while Barney stood at 
the side of his wife. 

" Here's the price of a pint for you, 
Barney," said Sam, throwing him a couple 
of pence — money which Barney instantly 
secured; and then, vowing vengeance 
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against the donor, he slimk off in the 
opposite direction ; but only to double 
round by a back street, and track the 
cab like a dog, till he saw it set down its 
inmates at the humble little home of Mrs. 



Jenkles. 





CHAPTER X 

FRANK PRATT's CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

AND APRi:S. 

APTAIN VANLEIGH had de- 
clared solemnly that Penreife was 
"the deucedest dullest place" he 
ever saw in his life ; and Sir Felix said it 
was " 'nough to kill fler ;" but, all the 
same, there was no talk to Trevor of 
moving; they lounged about the house 
chatting to each other, and consumed their 
host's cigars to a wonderfiil extent ; they 
ate his dinners aad drank his wine ; and 
Vanleigh generally contrived to go to bed 
a few guineas richer every night from the 
whist table. 

Pratt protested against the play, but 
Trevor laughed at him. 
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*' My dear boy," he said, "why not let 
such matters take their course? Van is 
my guest ; surely I should be a bad host if 
I did not let him win a little spare cash. 
Have you anything else to grumble about ?" 

" Heaps," said Pratt, trying to put his 
little legs on a chair in front of the garden 
seat where he and his friend were having a 
momiDg cigar ; but they were too short, 
and he gave up the attempt, 

" Go on, then," said Trevor, lazdly, " have 
your grumble out" 

" Hadn't I better go back to town ?" said 
Pratt, sharply. 

Why, are you not comfortable T 
Yes — ^no — yes — ^no. I'm precious un- 
comfortabla I see too much," said Pratt. 

" Well, let's hear what you see that 
makes you so uncomfortable," said Trevor, 
carelessly. 

"Dick, old boy," said Pratt, "you wont 
be oflfended with me. for what I say ?" 
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" Not I/' was the answer. 

" What are you thinking about V said 
Pratt, watching the other's face. 

"I was only thinking about you, and 
wondering why, if you don't like what you 
see, you can't close your eyes." 

" That's what you are doing, Dick !" said 
Pratt, eagerly. 

"My dear Frank, have you discovered 
powder barrels beneath the house — is there 
a new plot ?" 

" Don't be so foolish, Dick. Why don't 
you let those two fellows go ?" 

" Because they are my guests, and stay 
as long as they like," 

"And are doing their very best to under- 
mine your happiness," 

" Nonsense, man." 

" Dick, old fellow, answer me honestly. 
Don't you care a great deal for that little 
girl up at Tolcame ?" 

There was a few moments' pause, during 
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which the colour came into Trevor's 
cheek. 

" Honestly, I do," he said at last. " Well, 
and what of that ?" 

" Well, Dick, are you blind ? Van's 
making aU the play that he can, and father 
and aunt favour him. He's there nearly 
every day. He's there now." 

Trevor gave a start, and turned round to 
face his friend, his Ups twitching aud 
fingers working ; but he burst out laughing 
the next moment. 

" Anything else, Franky ?" 

** Laugh away," said Pratt, who looked 
nettled — "only give me credit for my 
warning when you find I am right." 

" That I will," said Trevor. " Now then, 
go on 1 What's the next plot against my 
peace of mind ?" 

'^Suppose I ask you a question or 
two 1" 

" All right— go on 1" 
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" Have you noticed anything wrong with 
Humphrey ?" 

" Been precious sulky lately." 

" Sulky 1 The fellow's looked daggers at 
you, and has barely answered you civilly." 

" Well, he has been queer, certainly." 

" Why is it T said Pratt 

"Bilious — out of order — ^how should I 
know r 

" The poor fellow's in love I" 

" Poor Strephon," said Trevor, idly. 

"And he sees a powerftd rival in the 
path," continued Pratt. 

" The deuce he does I" said Trevor, laugh- 
ing. " Is that Van, too ? But hang it, 
Frank!" he cried, starting up, "seriously, 
I wont stand any nonsense of that kind. 
If Van's been making love to that little 
lass, I'U put a stop to it. Why, now I 
think of it, I did see him looking at her !" 

"Nol" said Pratt, quietly. "It isn't 
Van — he's too busy at Tolcame !" 
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** Silence, croaker !" cried, Trevor, laugh- 
ing in a constrained fashion. " But, come — 
who is the powerful rival T 

" Dick, old fellow, I'm one of those, and 
no humbug, who have a habit of tiying to 
ferret out other people's motives." 

"Don't preach, Franky. Is it Flick? 
because if it is, the girl's laughing at him.'^ 

" No," said Pratt ; " it isn't Flick." 

" Then who the deuce is it ?" 

"Youf 

Trevor burst into a hearty laugh. 

" Why, Frank !" he exclaimed, " if ever 
there was a jnare's-nesting old humbug, it's 
you. Why, whatever put that in your 
head ?" 

Pratt sat looking at him in silence for a 
few moments. 

" Dick," he said, " if ever there was a 
deliciously unsuspicious, trusting fellow, 
you are he." 

" Never mind about that," said Trevor. 
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" I want to get tliis silly notion out of your 
head." 

*^ And I want to get it into yours." 

"Well, we'll both try," said Trevor^ 
" You begin : TU settle you after." 

" To begin, then," said Pratt. " YouVe 
several times met that girl in the lane 
yonder." 

" Yes ; now you mention it — I have.'' 

"About the time when you've been 
goiiag up to Tolcame ?" 

" Yes ; and it was evident that she was- 
there to meet Humphrey. Why, I laughed 
and joked the pretty Uttle lass about it." 

" Yes ; and did you ever meet Hum- 
phrey afterwards ?" 

" Bravo ! my Uttle cross-examining bar- 
rister. Yes I did— two or three times. 
I'm not sworn, mind," added Trevor, laugh- 
ing. 

"True men don't need swearing," said 
Pratt. 
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" Thanks for the compliment. Well ?" 

" How did Humphrey look ?" 

"Well — ^yes — now you mention it — to 
be sure ! He looked black as thunder. 
Oh, but, Franky, 111 Boon clear that up. 
I wouldn't hurt the poor lad's feelings for 
the world." 

" Wait a bit," said Pratt. 

" What, more mystery ? Well, go on." 

" Did It ever strike you as strange that 
you should encounter a pretty, well-spoken 
little girl like that in your walks T 

" No ; I told you I thought she was out 
to see Humphrey." 

"Or that you should meet her in the 
passages at home here, to bring you letters, 
or messages from Mra Lloyd ?" 

" Well, now you mention it, yes : it has 
struck me as odd once or twice." 

" Never struck you that the girl came of 
her own accord V 

■'Never, and I'm sure she never did. 
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She rather avoided me than not ; so come, 
Master Counsellor, you're out there." 

" Did it never strike you that she was 
sent ?" 

Trevor did not answer, but sat gazing in 
his friend's face for a few moments, as if he 
were trying to catch his drift, and then in 
a flash he seemed to read all the other 
meant ; for his brow grew cloudy, and he 
sat down hastily, then got up, and took a 
few strides up and down before reseating 
himself. 

" Well," said Pratt, " can you see it V 

" I see what you mean, Franky ; but I 
can't quite think it. The old woman would 
never have the impudence to plan such a 
thing." 

" Dick, old feUow, it's as plain as the 
day. She's made up her mind that her 
Kttle niece shall be mistress of Penreife, 
aixd she is playing her cards accord- 
ingly." 
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" Then I'm afraid, if that is her game, 
she'll lose the trick." 

" Dick, old fellow," said Pratt, " you're 
not annoyed ?" 

'*But I am — deucedly annoyed — not 
with you, Franky ; but don't say any more 
now, I mean to think it over." 

" Being a friend to an unsuspicious man 
is about the most unpleasant post on the 
face of the earth," said Pratt, moralizing, 
as he saw his friend stride away. " Every- 
body hates you for enlightening him, and 
even he cannot forgive you for waking him 
from his pleasant dreams. Now -where has 
he gone ? — oh, to bully that plotting old 
woman. Well, I've done right, I think ; 
and now 111 have my stroll." 

Frank Pratt started off to do what he 
called " a bit of melancholy Jaques," in the 
pleasant woodland lanes ; and was not long 
in finding an agreeable perch, where he 
seated himself, lit his big pipe, and began 
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-communiiig with himself till the pipe was 
smoked out; and then he sat on and 
thought without it, till a comiilg light foot- 
step took his attention. 

"Now I make a solemn affidavit," he 
said, " that I did not come here to play the 
spy upon anybody's actions. If they choose 
to come and act under my very nose, why, 
I must see the play. Who's this ?" 

" This" proved to be little Polly, who 
walked quickly by him, glancing suspi- 
ciously round as'she continued her walk. 

" Scene the first 1" said Pratt ; " enter 
village maiden with flowers. To her village 
lover," he continued as a heavy step was 
heard. " No, by Jove ! it's Dick." 

He was right, for Trevor came along at a 
swinging pace, and apparently in a few 
moments he would overtake the girL 

^' If I didn't beKeve Dick Trevor to be as 
open as the day, how suspicious that would 
look 1" thought Pratt. 
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Trevor passed on without seeing him, 
and then there was a pause. The sun s 
rays darted through the overhanging 
boughs ; birds flitted and sang their little 
love songs overhead ; and in a half-dreamy 
way Pratt sat thinking upon his perch tiQ 
voices and coming footsteps once more 
aroused him* 

" It's them !" he said to himself " I'll 

go." 

He made as if to descend, but it struck 

him that he should be seen if he moved, 
and he sat still watching — to see at the 
end of a few moments Tiny Ilea coming 
along the footpath, evidently looking agi- 
tated as she walked on in advance. 

" She's never seen Dick and her to- 
gether !" Pratt said, mentally ; and he felt 
as if he could have run and spoken to the 
girl ; but that which next met his eyes made 
him utter a low, deep sigh, and he looked as 
if made of the mossy stone upon which he 
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sat, as Fin Rea followed her sister, hanging 
on Mr. Mervyn's arm, and gazing eagerly 
in his face, while he evidently told her 
something which was of interest. 

They passed slowly by, as if in no hurry 
to overtake Tiny ; and Pratt watched them 
till quite out of sight, when he got down 
in a heavy, stunned fashion, to go slowly 
farther and farther into the wood, where 
he threw himself down amongst the ferns, 
and buried his face in his hands, as he 
groaned — 

"More than old enough to be her 
father !" 
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CHAPTEE XL 



MISUNDERSTANDING. 




EANWHILE Trevor had gone 
along the lane, evidently mean- 
ing to make a call at Tolcame. 
He was walking with his head bent down, 
thinking very deeply over what Pratt had 
said, when he stopped short with a start ; 
for there, just in front, and gazing at him 
in a startled way, was little Polly. 

He nodded to her and passed on ; but 
ere he had gone a dozen yards, he turned 
sharp roimd and retraced his steps, calling 
to the girl to stop. 

" rU get to the bottom of it at once,*' he 
.said. " Here, PoUy." 

The little girl turned, and stood trem- 
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bling before him, her fiice like fire, but her 
«yes fuU of team 

" Did you call me, sir ?" she faltered 

" Yes, my little maid, I want a few words 
with you." 

*^0h, sir, please— pray don't speak to 
me I" faltered the girl, bursting into tears. 

"Why, you silly child, what are you 
afraid of ?" cried Trevor, catching her by 
the wrist. " Look here, teU me this, and 
don't be afraid." 

" No — ^no, sir," faltered the girL 

"TeU me now, honestly — ^there, there, 
stop that crying, for goodness' sake ! Any 
one would think I was an ogre. I hate to 
see a woman crying." 

" Please, sir, I am trying," sobbed the 
girl. 

" Now, then, I want to know this — ^you 
have often met me here — do you come to 
meet Humphrey ?" 

" No, sir." 

9—2 
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" Then why the deuce — there — ^there, I 
don't mean that — ^tell me why you do 
come i 

** Aunt sends me to walk here, sir ; but 
please don't say I told you, or she will be 
so angry." 

" Then you don't want to come and walk 
here ?" 

" Oh no, sir ! I would much rather 
not," exclaimed the girl, eagerly. 

" Your aimt sends you, then ?" said 
Trevor, looking at her searchingly, while 
she gazed up in his eyes like a dove before 
a hawk. 

" Ye-yes, sir !" 

" Do you know why ?" 

The gh-l's face grew' fiery red now, even 
to the roots of her hair, and as she looked 
appealingly at him, he flimg her hand 
angrily fi-om him. 

" There, go back," he exclaimed. " I'm 
not cross with you, but — there, go home." 
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The girl sprang away, evidently fright- 
ened to death, and weeping bitterly, to 
pass these people — she could not tell whom 
— ^as she held down her head ; but Trevor 
saw, and he knew that they saw him, and 
must have witnessed part of the interview ; 
for the party consisted of Tiny Rea, her 
sister, and Mr. Mervyn. 

" Was ever anything so provoking ?" 
muttered Trevor, as they bowed and 
passed, taking a turning that led in an- 
other direction. "Oh! this is unbearable. " 

For a moment he stood irresolute, hesi- 
tating as to whether he should hurry after 
them ; but he was, to use his own words, 
too much taken aback, and ended by fol- 
lowing a narrow pathway into the woods, 
down which he had not gone half a dozen 
yards before he became aware that there 
had been another spectator to his interview 
with Polly, and that no less a person than 
Humphrey. 
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"What the devil are you doing there, 
fidr V roared Trevor, who was half beside 
himself with a rage which grew hotter as 
the bluff young Comishman stood leaning 
on his gun, and said, sturdily — 

" Watching you, sir." 

" Watching me T 

"Yes, sir. I did not mean to, but I 
was obliged when I saw what I did" 

"Then you saw me talking to that 

girl?" 

" Yes, sir, I did ; and you had no right 
to do so." 

" How dare you speak to me like that, 
sir T roared Trevor ; and thoroughly 
roused now, he caught the young keeper by 
the throat, and for a few moments the 
ferns were trampled under foot as they 
wrestled together, till the veins stood up 
in knots in Humphrey's white forehead, as 
his hat fell off, and, grinding his teeth 
together, he put out his strength, and. 
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with all the skill of a Cornish >vrestler, 
threw Trevor heavily on his back. 

" You would have it," said the keeper, 
hoarsely. " You made me forget my place ; 
so don't blame me for it. Have I hurt you, 
sir?" 

The rage had departed as quickly as it 
came, and the yoimg man went down on 
one knee by Trevor, who was half-stunned, 
but recovered himself quickly, and got 
up. 

"No. I'm not much hurt," he said^ 
hoarsely. 

"You made me do it, sir," said Hum- 
phrey, pitifully. "You shouldn't have 
laid hands on me, sir — it made me 
mad." 

" Made you mad !" said Trevor, angrily^ 
"This is a pretty way to serve your 
master. " 

" You're no master of mine, sir, from 
mow," cried Humphrey. "I can't stand 
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to serve you no more. I^d have stuck to 
you, sir, through thick and thin, if you'd 
been a gentleman to me, but ^^ 

" Do you dare to say I've not been a 
gentleman to you, you scoundrel ?" cried 
Trevor, menacingly, as he clenched his 
fists. 

" Now, don t 'ee, sir," cried Humphrey, 
appealingly. " I don't want to hurt you, 
and if you drive me to it I shall do youa 
mischief" 

" You thick-headed, jealous dolt !". cried 
Trevor, restraining himself with difficulty. 
" How can you be such an ass T 

"I don't blame you, sir," cried Hum- 
phrey, "not so much as that silly old 
woman who has set it all going/' 

" Then it is all true T cried Trevor, 
angrily. "Humphrey," he said, "you're 
as great a fool as that mother of yours ; 
and — ^there. 111 speak out, though you 
don't deserve it : as to little Polly, you 
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great dolt, I never said a tender word to 
her in my life/' 

" Why, I saw you with her hand in 
yours, not ten minutes ago," cried Hum- 
phrey, indignantly. 

Fve been calling you fool and dolt, 
Himiphrey," said Trevor, cooHng down, 
"when IVe been both to let my passion 
get the better of me, as it has. There's a 
wretched mistake over this altogether ; 
aad more mischief done," he continued, 
bitterly, " than you can imagine. You 
think, then, that Mrs. Lloyd has that idea 
in her head ?" 

" Think, sir !" cried the keeper, hotly, 
" I know it. Hasn't she forbidden me to 
speak to the poor girl ? Hasn't she half- 
broken her heart V 

"Humphrey," said Trevor, "you had 
good reason for feeling angry, but not with 
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Humphrey looked at him searchingly. 
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" You doubt me ?' said Trevor. 
" Will you say it again, sir ?" cried the 
young man, pitifiilly — "will you swear 

it r 

"I give you my word of honour as a 
gentleman, Humphrey, that I have never 
given the girl a thought ; and that this 
afternoon, when I spoke to her, it was- 
to ask her if she came there to meet 
you; and she owned her aunt had sent 
her." 

" Master Dick — Master Dick !" cried the 
young man in a choking voice, "will you 
forgive me, sir 1 If I had known that,, 
sir, I'd sooner have cut my right hand 
off than have done what I did.'* 

"It was all a mistake, Humphrey- 
There— that wiU do." 

" But I said, sir, you were no master of 
mine — Master Dick — ^Mr. Trevor, sir. We 
were boys together here — at the old place 
— don't send me away !" 
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" There, go now ; that will do. Yes, 
it's all light, Humphrey. I'm not angry. 
Send you away ? No, certainly not ; only 
go now, and don't make a scene," said 
Trevor, incoherently, his eyes the while 
turned in another direction ; for he had 
heard footsteps, and at the turn of the lane 
he could see through the trees that Mr. 
Mervyn was coming, with his two com- 
panions. 

Trevor hurried off through the wood, so 
as to gain the path a himdred yards in 
advance, and then he sauntered along so as 
to meet them. 

" If I can get a few words with her I 
can eScplain," he said ; and then they were 
close at hand. 

" Ah, Mr. Trevor I" cried Mervyn, gaily, 
for he seemed elated, and he held out his 
hand. 

Before Trevor could take it. Fin had 
looked straight before her and marched on,. 
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her little lips pinclied together, and her 
arm tight in that of her sister ; while Tiny 
met Trevor's gaze in one short, sad look — 
piteous, reproachftd, and heartbroken — 
before she hurried away. 




CHAPTER XII. 



INVITATIONS. 




REVOR returned home in no very 
enviable jframe of mind. The 
look Tiny Rea had given him 
troubled him more than he could express, 
and he felt ready to rail at Fortune for the 
tricks she had played him. Old Lloyd 
came, smiling and deferential, into the 
room with some letters, which his master 
snatched up and threw on the table. 

" In which room are Captain Vanleigh 
and Sir Felix ?" 

'* I think they're gone up to Tolcarne, 
sir," said the butler. 

Worse and worse : they were evidently 
liked there, too, and that was the reason 
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why they prolonged their stay without a 
word of leaving. 

"Is there anything I can get for you, 
sir T said the butler. 

" No/' said Trevor, sharply. 

And he walked out of the room, to en- 
counter Mrs. Lloyd, who was ready to smile 
and give him a curtsey ; but he passed her 
with such an expression of anger that the 
blood flushed into her &ce, and she stood 
looking after him as, with his letters 
crumpled in his hand, he walked out into 
the grounds, to think over what he should 
next do. 

" m send them both away," he thought. 
" That old woman's insolence is intolerable. 
It's plain enough. Pratt's right. Where 
is the little humbug ? Out of the way 
just when I want him. Ill give that old 
woman such a setting down one of these 
days — ^but I have not time now." 

He sat very still for a time, thinking of 
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what he should do — ^Tiny's soft eyes haunt- 
mg him the while, with their sad reproach- 
ful look. 

He had seen very little of her, but, 
sailor-like, his heart had gone with a bound 
to her who had won it ; and he was even 
now accusing himself of being dilatory in 
his love. 

" Yes," he said, " I do love her, and very 
dearly. Ill see her, teU her frankly aU, take 
her into my counsel, and she will believe 
me. I'm sure she will, and forgive me too. 
Humph! Forgive me for doing nothing 
But I must talk to the old gentleman — 
propose in due form, ask his permission to 
visit his daughter, and the rest of it. 
Heigho ! what a lot of formality there is in 
this life ! I think I may cope with her, 
though. She looked so gently reproachfiiL 
I could wait ; but no, I mustn't do that. 
Ill call this afternoon and suffer the griffin. 
But those two fellows, why should they 
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go up this morning? Evident that they 
did not see the ladies, for they were out. 
No wonder Van takes to ma-ldng calk, 
seeing how Pve neglected him and Mick. 
I wish Pratt were here. Where did he 

go 

" Thy slave obeys/' said Pratt, who had 

approached unobserved upon the soft turf! 

" Should you have Uked Van to hear what 

you said just now ?" 

"No. Was I talking aloud?" said 
Trevor. 

"You were, and very fast," was the 
reply. 

" But what's the matter, Franky ? 
What's the letter ?" 

And he pointed to an open missive in his 
Mend's hand. 

" It's about that I've come to you," said 
Pratt. "Read" 

Trevor took the note, glanced over it, 
and found it was an invitation to Mr. 
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Frank Pratt to dine at Tolcame on the 
following Friday. This brought Trevor's 
thoughts back to the letters Lloyd had 
given him, and he hastily took them from 
his pocket, to find a similar invitation to 
the one Pratt had had placed in his hand. 

" That's lucky," he said, brightening. 

" Lucky — why ?" said Pratt. 

" Because I want to go. But why are 
you looking so doleful ?" 

" Natural aspect, Dick. I only came to 
teU you I should not go. " 

"Not go! Why?" 

" Because I am going back to town." 

" Are you upset, Franky ? Is anything 
wrong ? I've been rude, I suppose, and 
said something that put you out this 
morning. 

" No— oh no 1" 

" But I'm sure that must have been it. 
But really, old fellow, I was much obliged. 
Franky, you were quite right — it is as you 
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say; so if I said anything when I was 
hipped, forgive me/' 

" Dick, old fellow," cried Pratt, grasping 
the extended hand, " don't talk of forgive- 
ness to me. I have been here too long; 
this idle life don't suit me, and I've got 
to work." 

" Work, then, and help me through my 
troubles. I can't spare you." 

" Dick, old fellow, I feel that I must go. 
Don't ask me why." 

" No, I wont ask you why," said Trevor, 
eyeing him curiously ; " but, to oblige me, 
stay over this Friday, and go with me to 
the dinner." 

Pratt hesitated a moment. 

"Well, I will," he said; and the con- 
versation ended 

During the intervening days Trevor was 
too much excited to say anything to Mra 
Lloyd. He called at Tolcame twice, but 
the ladies were out. He tried every walk 
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in the neighbourhood, but without avail; 
and at last, blaming himself bitterly for his 
neglect of his guests, and thinking that the 
opportunity he sought must come on the 
Friday, he determined to try and make up 
for the past by attendiQg to Vanleigh and 
Landells. 

" I'll talk to Lady Eea about it — ^that's 
how 111 manage," he said. " She's a good,, 
motherly soul, and will set me right, I'm 
sure. I know — ^teU her I want advice and 
counsel; ask her to help me counteract 
Mrs. Lloyd's designs." 

Trevor laughed over what he considered 
the depth of his plans, and after dinner 
that night was in excellent spirits, losing 
thirty guineas to Vanleigh in a cheery way 
that made Pratt shudder for his reckless- 
ness, and bite his Ups with annoyance at 
the cool manner in which the money was 
swept up. 

" By the way," said Trevor, as they sat 
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smokiiig, "what do you say to a sail to- 
morrow ? — ^the yacht's in trim now, and the 
weather delightful" 

"Thanks — no," said Vanleigk "I 
don't think we can go, eh, Landells ?" 

" Jove ! — no ; drive, you know, with the 
old gentleman." 

Trevor looked inquiringly from one to the 
other. 

"Fact is," said Vanleigh, coolly, "Sir 
Hampton Kea has asked us to join him in 
a little picnic excursion to the north coast 
— drive over, you know, to-morrow. Yes, 
Thursday," he said, looking at his little 
note-book — one which usually did duty for 
betting purposes — "Yes, Thursday, and 
Friday we aU dine there, of course." 

" Yes, of course," said Trevor, in a quiet, 
constrained way, which made Sir Felix, 
who had already felt rather hot and con- 
fused, colour like a girL 

" Mustn't mind our running away from 
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you so much, Trevor," continued Vanleigh, 
with a smile, which the former felt carried 
a sneer, and an allusion to his own playing 
of the absentee. " Fact is, the old gentle- 
man seems to be rather taken with Flick 
here." 

"'Sure you, no," said Sir Felix, ex- 
citedly ; " it's the other way, Trevor. 
Makes no end of Van, showing him over 
grounds, asking 'vice, you know, and that 
sort of thing." 

" I am glad you find the place so much 
more agreeable than you expected," said 
Trevor, gravely. 

" Never s' jolly in m' life, Trevor," said 
Sir Felix, excitedly, and speaking nervously 
and fast. " Fine old fellow, S' Hampton. 
Fitting up b'liard-room. 'L have game 
after come back." 

"Take another cigar," said Trevor, and 
his voice was very deep, as he seemed now 
to be exerting himself all that he could to 
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make up for his past neglect to those 
whom he had invited down as his fiiends. 
'* Yanleigh, you are taking nothing." 

"Tm doing admiiablj, dear boy," said 
the captain, in the most affectionate of 
tones ; and then to himself — " What does 
that little cad mean by watching me as he 
does T 

He smiled pleasantly, though, all the 
while, and when, to pass the time away, 
and conceal his trouble, Trevor once more 
proposed cards, the captain condescended 
to take "'that little cad" as his partner, 
and between them they won fifty pounds of 
Trevor and Sir Felix — ^the latter throwing 
the cards petulantly down, and vowing he 
would play no more. 

" Good night, dear boy," said Vanleigh, 
rising and yawning a few minutes after 
smilingly taking his winnings. " It's past 
one, and we shall be having our respected 
fiiend, Mrs. Lloyd, to send us to bed." 
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A sharp retort was on Trevor s lip, but 
lie checked it, and with a courtesy that was 
grave in spite of his efforts, wished him 
good night, saying — 

" There is no fear of that ; Mrs. Lloyd 
and I understand each other pretty well 



now. 
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Ya-as, exactly," said Vanleigh ; and he 
went out whistling softly. 

" Good night, Trevor," said Sir Felix, in 
turn. " Traid we're doocid bad comp'ny. 
Too bad, I*m sure, going 'way as we do." 

"Good night. Flick," said Trevor, 
smiling ; and then, as the door closed, he 
turned to find Pratt leaning against the 
chimneypiece, counting over his winnings. 
" Well, my lad 1" continued Trevor, trying 
to be gay. 

'* Twenty-five pounds, Dick," said Pratt, 
laying the money on the table. " I shan't 
take that." 

" Nonsense, man," said Trevor ; " keep 
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it till Van wins it back. But what s the 
matter ? Have you found another of jour 
mareVnestsr 

"I was thinking, Dick," said Pratt, 
gravely, " that you must be very sorry you 
asked any of us heia' 

Trevor's lips parted to speak ; but with- 
out a word he wrong his Mend's hand, 
took his candle, and hastily left the room. 





CHAPTER XIIL 



BEFORE DINNER. 




T was a busy day at Tolcame, 
that of the dinner party. The 
picnic had not been a success. 
In fact, at one time, when very much bored 
by the attentions of Vanleigh, Tiny had 
gazed out to sea at a pretty little yacht 
gliding by, and longed to be on board — in- 
nocent, poor girl ! of the fact that Dick 
Trevor was lying on the deck with a 
powerfiil lorgnette, seeing the party dis- 
tinctly, and plainly making out the captain 
leading on the rock by her side. 

Fin, too, was no wiser — though, for quite 
a quarter of an hour Frank Pratt was 
gazing, with knitted brow, through a 
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second lorgnette at the little rocky cove 
where Sir Felix Landells was pestering her 
with attentions, and evidently labouring 
under the impression that unless she par- 
took of lobster salad every five minutes she 
must feel faint. 

Aunt Matty was the only really happy 
person in the party. She had, to the dismay 
of all, announced her intention of going, 
feehng sure that the change would benefit 
Pepine ; and the way in which Vanleigh 
and Landells tried in emulation to gratify 
her whims was most flattering to her. 

Not that she was deceived by the atten- 
tions, and imagined them extorted by her 
charms ; she knew well enough the visitors' 
aims, and was gratified at their discernment. 

" They know how much depends upon 
my opinion," she said to herself ; and she 
smiled graciously upon them both as one 
carried Pepine down the rocks, the other 
her shawl, and gave his arm; ending by 
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playftdly sending them afterwards to the 
girls. 

^' Old girls warm, I know," said Van- 
leigh to himself. 

" We must keep in with the old nymph, 
Van," said Sir Feh'x to him at the end of 
the day ; just about the same time that 

« 

Tiny was crying silently in her bedroom, 
and Fin striding up and down like a small 
tragedy queen. 

« He's a bom idiot. Tiny 1 » she exclaimed ; 
" and what pa can mean by making such a 
fiiss over him, and telling me it's a proud 
thing to become a lady of title, I don't 
know. Ahem 1 — Lady LandeUs — ^fine, isn't 
it ? I don't see that dear ma's any happier 
for being Lady Kea." 

" Papa seems infatuated with them," said 
Tiny, bitterly. 

"Yes; and when he found that black 
captain paying you such attention, I saw 
him smile and rub his hands.^' 
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" Oh, don't Fin !" exclaimed Tiny, shud- 
dering. 

" I believe he's a regular Bluebeard. 
Look at the little blue-black dots all over 
his chin. I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
he's got half a dozen wives in a sort of 
Madame Tussaud's Blue Chamber of 
Horrors, preserved in waxwork." 

" Pray don't be so foolish. Fin." 

"Foolish ? I don't call it foolish to talk 
about our future husbands." 

"Fin!" cried her sister. 

" Well, you see if that isn't what pa 
means ! I saw Aunt Matty smirking about 
it and petting the captain; and ma was 
almost in tears about their goings on. " 

"Oh, Fin! don't talk so," said Tiny, 
sadly ; " I shall never marry." 

" Till you say Yes at the altar, and the 
bevy of beauteous bridesmaids dissolve in 
tears," laughed Fin. " I say, though. Tiny, 
I'm not going to be bought and sold 
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like a heroine of romance. I wouldn't 
have that Sir Felix — ^no, not if he was ten 
thousand baronets ; and if you listen to 
Bluebeard, Tiny, you are no sister of mine. " 

" Do you think papa seriously thinks 
anything of the kind ?" 

" I'm sure of it, dear, and — and — and — 
ohl Tiny, Tiny — I do feel so very, very 
miserable !" 

To the surprise of her sister, she threw 
herself in her arms, and they indulged in 
the sweet feminine luxury of a good cry, 
ending by Fin declaring that she shouldn't 
go back to her own room ; and more than 
once, even in sleep, the pillows upon which 
the two pretty little flushed fiices lay, side 
by side, were wet with tears that stole 
from beneath their eyelids in their troubled 
dreams. 

And now the day of the dinner had 
arrived, and Lady Rea had had such a 
furiously red face that Sir Hampton told 
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her she oiight to be ashamed of hei-self,. 
and made the poor httle womLan, who had 
been frettmg herself to death to do honour 
to his guests, shed tea« of vexation. 

Next there was a furious ringing of Sir 
Hampton's bell, about six o'clock, and a 
demand whether the house was to smell of 
cabbage like that. 

As the odour did not pass away. Sir 
Hampton sought his lady, who had gone 
to dress, and again made her shed tears by 
exclaiming against his mansion being made 
to smell like a cookshop. 

" It's that dreadftd prize kitchener, 
Hampton, dear," said poor Lady Rea. 
" The smell comes into the hoiise instead 
of going up the chimney. " 

"It's nothing of the sort — ^its your 
stupid servants !" exclaimed the knight, 
and he bounced off to his room to prepare 
for the banquet. 

" I've a good mind to make myself ugly 
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as sin, Tiny," said Fin, pettishly. But she^ 

did not, for she looked very piquante in 

> 

her palest of pale blue diaphanous dresses, 
while her sister looked very sweet and 
charming in white. 

"Why, Tiny, you look quite poorly," 
cried Fin, in alarm. " Pray, don't look 
like that, or that wretch Trevor will see 
that youVe been fretting. If he prefers 
Uttle servant-girls to my dear sister, let 
him have them." 

" Fin, dear, you hurt me," said Tiny, 
simply ; and there was such a tender, 
reproachful look in her sweet eyes that Fin 
gave a gulp, and, regardless of her get-up^ 
threw herself on her sister's breast. 

" I'm such a thoughtless wretch, Tiny ; 
I wont say so any more." 

" Please, Miss, your par says are you a 
coming down T said the maid sent to 
sunmion them; and they went down, to 
find Sir Hampton in so violently stiff a 
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cravat, that the wonder was how it was 
possible that it conld be tied in a bow, 
and the spectator at last came to the con- 
elusion that it had been starched after it 
was on. 

Aunt Matty had, in her Irish poplin, a 
dress that was fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and dated back to about a quarter 
of a century before. It was of the colour 
of the herb whose perfome it exhaled — 
lavender; and every time you approached 
her you b^an to think of Haina«lr — ^not 
roses, but table-doths and household linen, 
put away in great drawers, in a country 
house. 

This is not a wardrobe style of story, 
but we must stay to mention the costume 
of Frances, Lady Kea, who came into the 
room with her cheeks redder than ever, 
although she had tried cold water, hot 
water, lavender water, and every cooling 
liquid she could think o£ She was in 
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peony red — a stiff silk of Sir Hampton's 
own choice, and she sought his eye, 
trembling lest he should be displeased ; 
but as he emitted a crackle, produced by 
his cravat, as he bent his head in satis- 
factory assent, a bright smUe shot across 
the pleasant face, dimpling it all over, and 
she exclaimed — 

" Lor', my dears, how well you look. 
There, they may come now as soon as they 
like." 

" Mind your dress, Fanny," said Aunt 
Matty, austerely, as she sat minding her 



own. " Sh !" 



(( 



She held up her fan to command 
silence, as Sir Hampton cleared his throat, 
chuckled violently, and spoke — 

" Er-rum, I think our guests will not 
find our circle much less attractive than — 
er-rum ! — Ah, here they are 1" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTER DINNER. 




IR HAMPTON was right— the 
visitors had arrived ; and abnost 
directly after the ordinary greets 
ings, duiing which Tiny never raised her 
eyes, and Fin was So short that Sir Hamp- 
ton darted an angry glance at her, the 
dinner was annoimced. Trevor took in 
Lady Rea ; Vanleigh, Tiny ; Landells, Fin ; 
and Pratt, Aunt Matty — Sir Hampton 
bringing up the rear. 

The dinner was good, and passed off with 
no greater mishaps than a slight distribu- 
tion of the saccharine juices in a dish in 
the second course down the back of 
Aunt Matilda's poplin — Edward being the 
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offender ; but the sweetly gracious smile 
with which the lady bore her affliction was 
charming, and Fin looked her astonishment 
at her sister. 

But the dinner was not a pleasant 
one, even if good ; there was too much, 
''Thompson, that hock to Sir Felix Lan- 
deUs ;" " Thompson, the dry champagne to 
Captain Vanleigh" — it was hard work to 
Sir Hampton not to add " of the Guards ;" 
'' Thompson, let Mr. Trevor taste that Clos- 
Vougeot ;" and it was a relief when the 
ladies rose. 

'' If he will talk about his cellar, Felix, 
punish it," whispered Vanleigh, as they 
drew closer ; but Sir Felix Landells's 
thoughts were in the drawing-room, and 
though Sir Hampton persisted in talking 
about his cellar — how many dozens of this 
he had laid down, how many dozens of 
that ; how he had been favoured by getting 
a few dozens of Sir Magnum OTus's port 
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at the sale, and so on ad infinitum — Sir 
Felix refrained from looking upon the wine 
when it was red ; and* as soon as etiquette 
allowed they joined the ladies in the dra,w- 
ing-room, where Trevor had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing Vanleigh resume his position 
by Tiny, while Landells loomed over Fin 
Kke an aristocratic poplar by a rose-bush. 

Trevor consoled himself, though, by sit- 
ting down by pleasant Lady Rea, while 
Sir Hampton crackled at Pratt, talked 
politics to him, and his ideas of Parliament, 
and Aunt Matty fanned herself, as she 
treated Pepine to the sensation of lavender 
poplin as a couch. 

" What a nice little man your friend is, 
Mr. Trevor," began Lady Rea ; *' I declare 
he's the nicest, sensiblest man I ever 
met." 

" I'm glad you like him, Lady Rea," said 
Trevor, earnestly ; " but I want to talk to 
you.'' 
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" There isn't anything the matter, is 
there V said Lady Rea, anxiously. 

Trevor looked at her for an instant, and 
saw that in her face which quickened his 
resolve, already spurred into action by the 
markedly favoured attentions of Vanleigh 
to the elder daughter of the house. 

" Lady Rea," he said, " I'm in trouble." 
I'm so soriy," she said, with simple, 
genuine condolence. " Can I help you T 

" Indeed you can,'* said Trevor ; and he 
proceeded to tell her what he had dis- 
covered respecting Mrs. Lloyd's designs. 

" Well, I never knew such impudence !" 
cried Lady Rea, indignantly. 

" You will sing now to oblige me," said 
Vanleigh ; but for the time. Tiny declined, 
and Fin was carried off to the piano by Sir 
Felix. 

" Do you know \ Wont you tell me why, 
Robin ?' " said Sir Felix, beaming down at 
the little maiden. 
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" Yes," said Fin, sharply. 

** Then do sing it" 

'' I shall sing ' Maggie's Secret' instead," 
said Fin, sending the colour flushing into 
her sister s &ce, as she rattled it out, with 
tremendous aplomb given to the words — 

So I tell them they needn't come wooing to me. 

Meanwhile, Trevor went on pouring his 
troubles into Lady Eea's attentive ears, as 
Sir Hampton prosed. Aunt Matty dozed 
with a smile on her countenance, Pepine 
snoozed in her lap in a satin tent made 
of his mistress's fim, and Poor Tiny 
longed for the hour when she could be 
alone. 

" Lady Eea," said Trevor, at last, " I will 
not attempt to conceal my feelings — ^I 
think you can guess them, when I tell you 
that my trouble is that your daughter 
passed me in the wood talking to — ques- 
tioning the little girl I have mentioned. 
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and I read that in her face which seemed 
to say that she despised me. " 

" Then that's what's made Tiny so low- 
spirited for the last few days/ ' said Lady Rea 

" God bless you for that !" said Trevor, 
in a low, hoarse voice, "youVe made me 
very happy. Lady Rea, will you take my 
part ? If I have no opportunity of ex- 
plaining, will you do it for me ? I am very 
blunt, I know — recollect I am a sailor ; so 
forgive me if I tell you that since I first 
met Miss^ Rea, I have scarcely ceased to 
think about her.'' 

**I'm not cross with you for it," said 
Lady Rea, " and I will tell Tiny ; but you 
mustn't ask me to interfere — I couldn't 
think of doing so. There," she whispered, 
^'go and talk to her yourself." 

And she gave the young fellow so 
pleasant a look, as their eyes met, that he 
knew that if the matter depended upon 
her, Tiny Rea would be his wife. 
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But there was no opportunity as yet, for 
Tiny had been unwillingly led to the piano, 
vacated by Fin, Sir Felix being button- 
holed by Sir Hampton, and Pratt taking 
his place, and talking to the sharp-tongued 
little maid in a way that made her ex- 
claim — 

" How solemn you are !" 

" Hush !" said Pratt. " Listen 1 What 
a sweet voice !" 

" Yes, Tiny can sing nicely," replied Fin. 

And they listened, as did Trevor, while, 
in a sweet, low voice, Tiny sang a pathetic 
old ballad with such pathos that a 
strangely sweet sense of melancholy crept 
over Trevor, and he stood gazing at her 
till the last note had ceased to thrill his 
nerves, when Vanleigh led her to her seat, 
and crossed to pay his court to Aunt 
Matty, awakened by the song. 

"Now," whispered Lady Rea, "go and 
tell her how it was." 
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In strict obedience to the indiscreet ad- 



vice, Trevor crossed to where Tiny was 
seated, offered his arm, and together they 
strolled into the handsome conservatory. 

** Miss Rea," said Trevor, plunging at 
once in medias res, as Tiny made one or 
two constrained replies to his remarks, " I 
have been explaining to Lady Rea what 
trouble I am in." 

^* Trouble, Mr. Trevor?" said Tiny, 
coldly. 

" Yes : how I had ventured to hope that 
I had won the friendship of two ladies, and 
with the vanity, or weakness, of a sailor, 
I trusted that that friendship would ripen 
into something warmer." 

"Mr. Trevor," said Tiny, her voice 
trembling, " I must request " 

" Tiny, dear Tiny,*' cried Trevor, pas- 
sionately, " I may have but a few moments 
to speak to you. Don^t misjudge me, I 
have explained all to Lady Bea, and she 
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will teU you. If I am mad and vain in 
hoping, forgive me — ^I cannot help it, for T 
love you dearly; and this that I see — 
these attentions — these visits — madden 



me." 



" Mr. Trevor, pray — pray don't say 
more !" exclaimed Tiny, glancing in the 
direction of the drawing-room. 

"I must — I cannot help it," he whis- 
pered, passionately. " Tell me my love is 
without hope, and I will go back to sea 
and trouble you no more ; but give me one 
little word, tell me if only that we are 
friends again, and that you will not mis- 
judge me, or think of me as you did the 
other day in the wood Tell me — confess 
this : you thought me wrong V 

" I had no right to judge you, Mr. 
Trevor," said Tiny, in a trembling voice ; 
" but — but my sister — and I " 

" Tiny," whispered Trevor, catching her 
land in his, " my darling, I could not have 
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a thouglit that you miglit not read. Give 
me one word — one look. Heaven bless 
jou for this." 

Young men are so thoughtless, so fuU of 
the blind habits of the sand-hiding ostrich 
at such times, and so wrapped up was 
Richard Trevor, sailor and natural un- 
spoiled man, in the soft, gentle look 
directed at him from Tiny's timid, humid 
eyes, that, regardless of the fact that they 
were close to the drawing-room, the chances 
are that he might have gone farther than 
kissing the little blue-veined hand he held 
in his, had not, from behind a clump of 
camellias, a harsh voice suddenly ex- 
claimed — 

" Now, then, am I right T 

Sir Hampton Rea and Aunt Matty ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Dear Aunt Matty had had her way, and 
was satisfied. Quiet as she was, she had 
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her sospiciDiis of TieTor s earnest talk to 
Lady Sea ; and when Yanleigh drew her 
attention to the &ct that the two im- 
prudent young people had strolled off into 
the oonsenratoiy, by saying, " I suppose 
Miss Bea finds the room too dose?" she 
gave him a significant look 

^^Sit down and hold Pepine for me. 
Captain Yanleigh," she ssdd, in a low voice, 
" and 111 soon put a stop to that" 

Vanleigh said something very naughty, 
sotto voce, and then, as he felt bound to 
flatter Aunt Matty, he seated himself, and 
nursed the wretched little dog, while Aunt 
Matty made her way to Sir Hampton, who 
was deep in a political speech, to which Sir 
Felix kept saying "Ya-as" and "Ver' 
true/' eyeing Fin the while through his 
glass. 

Fin's shai^ eyes detected something 
wrong, and she tried a flank movement. 

" Go and teU my sister I want her 
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directly, Mr. Pratt," she said — ^*in the 
conservatory. " 

It was too late ; Aunt Matty's forced 
march had done it. 

" Eh ! what ? Er-rum 1" ejaculated Sir 
Hampton, 

Then he followed his sister out into the 
conservatory, where she made the before- 
mentioned remark, and Sir Hampton, turn- 
ing port wine colour, caught his daughter 
by the wrist. 

" Go to bed this instant !" he exclaimed, 
reverting in his rage to the punish- 
ment inflicted years before. " As to you, 
sir 

" Excuse me, Sir Hampton," said Trevor, 
boldly. 

" Let me speak," said Aunt Matty, with 
great dignity. " Hampton, this is neither 
the time nor the place to have words about 
the works of the wicked. I warned you, 
but you would not take heed. Valentina, 
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you are not to go to bed, but to return to- 
the diawing-rooni as if uotbing bad bap- 
pened. Hampton, you must not disturb 
your otber guests — ^tbe steangers sojoum- 






ing in peace witbin your gates. 

At a time like tbis Aunt Matty was toa 
mucb for Sir Hampton. Sbe bad girded 
berself as sbe would bave termed it ; and 
wben Aunt Matty girded berself ber words 
were like a strong solution of tracts, and 
sbe became a sort of moral watering-pot,, 
witb wbicb sbe sprinkled the wicked and 
quencbed tbeir anger. Sir Hampton never 
so mucb as said " Er-rum !" at sucb times, 
and now seeing the wisdom of ber words, 
he picked two or three flowers, and walked 
back into the drawing-room witb Tiny, the 
poor girl trying hard to conceal her agitation. 

Trevor was about to follow, but Aunt 
Matty stopped him. 

" Sit down there, young man," she said,, 
severely. 
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" If you wish to speak to me, certainly," 
said Trevor, politely ; " but what I have to 
say must be to Sir Hampton, with all 
respect to you." 

" Sit down there for five minutes, young 
man, and then you can return." 

Trevor fumed — the position was so ridi- 
culous ; but he accepted it, glancing the 
while at his watch, and then fighting hard 
to preserve his gravity before the stiflT 
figure in whose presence he sat. For, in 
spite of the annoyance, a feehng of joyous 
hilarity had come upon the offender against 
decorum : he knew that Tiny loved huxi^ 
and doubtless a few words of explanation 
would be listened to when Sir Hampton 
was cool, and then all would come right. 

"I think the five minutes are up. Miss 
Rea," said Trevor, rising. "Perhaps you 
wiU take my arm, and we can stroU back 
as if nothing had happened. I will see Sir 
Hampton in the morning." 
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Aunt Matty bowed, and then, wearing 
the aspect of some jomtless ph^iomenon, 
she stalked bj his side back into the draw- 
ing-room, where, in spite of the efforts of 
Lady fiea and Vanleigh, nothing could dis- 
perse the gloom that had £dlen ; and the 
party broke up with the departure of the 
gentlemen, who walked home on account of 
the beauty of the night — ^Vanleigh talking 
incessantly, and Trevor quiet, but striving 
hard to conceal his triumpL 

''111 ease him as much as possible/' 
Trevor had said to himself, Apropos of Y an- 
leigL 

" Poor brute ! he little thinks how he s 
shelved," said Vanleigh to Landells. 

" Little girls pos'tively bewitching," said 
LandellsL 

" Who, Miss Kea T 

" Jove ! No — ^sister. Sharp and bright 
as lit' needle." 
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" Just suit you, there, FKck. 
"Ya-as." 



M 



" It came to a climax, then, Dick, eh T 
said Pratt. 

" Franky, old boy, I'm the happiest dog 
under the sun," 

These fragments of conversation took 
place at odd times that night ; and the next 
morning, soon after breakfast, Trevor made 
an excuse to his Mends, and started for 
Tolcame. 

" Gone to get his cong^, Flick," said 
Vanleigh. 

" Poor Trevor I SoiTy. Not bad *fler," 
said Sir Felix. 

" Bah 1 every man for himself. But we 
shall have to clear out after this. We'll 
go and stay at St. Francis, and when the 
old boy finds we are there, hell ask us 
up to Tolcame." 
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" But seems so shabby to poor Trevor," 
said Sir Felix. 

" Pooh, nonsense ! Every man has hiw 
-crosses in this way. Let's get out some- 
where, though, so as not to be at hand 
whai the poor be^^pr comes back ; hell be 
in a towering fuiy. I hope be wont make 
■fm ass of himself, and force a quarrel on 
me." 





CHAPTEK XV. 



SPEAKING TO PAPA. 




E AN WHILE Trevor was on his 
way to Tolcame, where he was 
shown into the library. He felt 
flushed and excited, but he had come with 
the confidence of a conqueror ; and, besides, 
he could feel that he was no ineligible parti 
for the young lady. 

"Poor Franky, I know he's bitten by 
that Httle fairy," he said, as he waited 
impatiently — ^the " directly" of Edward, 
who had announced that Sir Hampton was 
in the garden and would come, having ex- 
tended to ten minutes. 

" Hang the formality of these things !" 
said Trevor. "I could talk to that dear 
Httle woman, Lady Rea, by the hour 
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mithoot feeling unoomfoitable ; but as to 
pat^- — ^weD, there ; it s only onoe in a 
man's lifeL Here lie is." 

The door leading into a &rther passage 
op^ied this moment, and Trevor rose ; but 
instead of encountering fierce Sir Hampton, 
in skipped petite Fin, to run up to him 
flushed and excited, but with her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure 

She placed both her little hands in his, 
and her words came in hurried jerks, as she 
exclaimed — 

" Tjny told me all about it — last night — 
Oh, Tmsogladr 

"That's right, Uttle fidry," laughed 
Trevor, smiling down on the pleasant little 
&ca 

" But there's been such a rumpus, and I 
came to tell you before pa came." 

"Indeed," said Trevor, retaining the 
little hands, though there was no effort 
made to remove them. 
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" Yes, pa's been raging and bullying 
poor Tiny so. Those friends of yours came 
and proposed for us, and papa said they 
might come, and he is horribly cross about 
it. But you wont give way T 

" Do I look as if I would V said Trevor. 

" No ; and I am glad, because I think 
you do like Tiny." 

" Like T 

* ' Well, love her, then. Ma likes you, too. " 

" And little Fin T 

"There's little Fin's answer," said the 
girl, with tears in her eyes, and she held 
up her face and kissed him with quiet 
gravity. " Oh, let me go," she cried, and 
she struggled from his arms and fled, 
leaving him to turn round and face Sir 
Hampton and Aimt Matty, who had 
entered by the other door. 

" What does this mean, sir T exclaimed 
Sir Hampton, furiously. " Er-rum I I am 
astounded I" 
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" Merely, Sir Hampton, that your 
daughter was willing to accord to me the 
licence that she would to a brother." 

Aiuit Matty was heard to mutter some- 
thing about vulgar assurance, and Trevor 
flushed as Sir Hampton motioned him to a 
chair, took one, and crossed his legs ; but 
he was determined not to be angry, and he 
went on — 

" Our meetings, so far. Sir Hampton, 
have been unfortunate, and I have come 
over this morning to try and set myself at 
one with you. I presume I am to speak 
before Miss Eea ?" 

" My sister is in my confidence, and is 
my adviser," said Sir Hampton, in the 
tone he had prepared for the magisterial 
bench. 

"Then, Sir Hampton, speaking as a 
frank, blunt sailor, I humbly ask your 
pardon for any lapses of politeness 
wherein I have been guilty, and also beg 
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of you to forgive me for my conduct last 
night." 

*'A perfect outrage — barbarous/' said 
Aunt Matty. 

" Er-rum ! — Matilda, let the young man 
speai." said Sir Hampton, magisteriaJly. 

" It was, I am aware, very foolish of me, 
but I was carried away by my feelinga 
Sir Hampton Rea, I love your daughter, 
Valentina." 

" Absurd !" exclaimed Miss Matilda, who 
remained standing. 

** I ventured to tell her so last night, in 
explaining away a little misapprehension 
that had existed between us." 

" I never heard such assurance !" said 
Miss Matilda. 

" Matty — er-rum I Matilda, I mean, have 
the goodness not to interrupt the pris — I 
mean — er-rum — the statement that is being 
made." 

" K I could feel warrant for such a 
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proceeding," continued Trevor, calmly, " I 
intended to speak to you this morning, and 
ask your consent, even as I spoke to Lady 
Rea last night, before I addressed your 
daughter." 

" Just like Fanny — encouraging it !" 
muttered Aunt Matty. 

" Go on, sir, I am . listening," said Sir 
Hampton, telling himself this was quite a 
preparation for the bench. 

" I came, then, Sir Hampton, to formally 
propose for your daughter's hand. Though 
comparatively a stranger to you, I am well 
known here — of one of the most ancient 
county famihes — and I have eight thousand 
a year. That, Sir Hampton, is putting the 
matter in a plain, business-like form. If I 
am wanting in the proper etiquette, my 
excuse is my seafaring life." 

" Exactly," said Aimt Matty, satirically. 

The words "prisoner at the bar" were 
on Sir Hampton's hps, but he did not utter 
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them ; he only rolled his words nice and 
round, and inW as much dignity a. was' 
possible into his tones. " The young man" 
had insulted him, but he could afford to 
treat him with dignified composure. 

" Mr. Trevor," he began, " I have listened 
to your remarks with patience" — ^magis- 
terial here, very — " I have, er-rum 1 heard 
your application. For your friends' sake, I 
was willing to condone" — capital magis- 
terial word, and he liked it so much that 
he said it again — " er-rum 1 to condone 
that which was past. Er-rum ! but under 
the circumstances, near neighbours as we 
are, I think it better that all commimica- 
tion" — the clearest magisterial tone here, 
and repeated — " er-rum ! communication 
between us should cease." 

" Decidedly !" put in Aimt Matty, ar- 
ranging her mittens. 

"Er-rum — ^hear me out, sir" — a magis- 
terial wave of the hand here, and a quiet 
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settling down into the chair, as of one 
about to pass sentence — "Er-rum — as to 
your formal matrimonial proposals, they are 
quite out of the question. Captain Van- 
leigh has honoured me by proposing for my 
daughter Valentina's hand, and he is ac- 
cepted." 

" By the young lady T exclaimed 
Trevor. 

" Er-rum ! there is no occasion for us to 
enter upon that point, Mr. Trevor, for — 
tut ! tut ! what do you want here. Lady 
Rea ?— this is business." 

"Fanny!" exclaimed Miss Matilda, as 
her sister-in-law entered the room, walked 
up to Trevor, shook hands very warmly,^ 
and then accepted the chair he vacated on 
her behalf 

"Thank you, Mr. Trevor. Matty, I 
think any of my husband's affairs that are 
business for you, are business for me," said 
Lady Rea, firmly; "and as I know why^ 
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Mr. Trevor has visited us this morning, I 
came down." 

Aunt Matty looked yellow with anger, 
and for a few moments Sir Hampton's 
magisterial dignity was so upset that he 
could only ejaculate " Er-rum" three times 
at a few seconds' interval. It was awful, 
this manifestation of fimmess on his wife's 
part, and he could only glare fiercely. 

" What have you been saying to Mr. 
Trevor V said Lady Rea, earnestly. 

"Sir Hampton informs me that the 
young lady is irrevocably engaged to 
Captain Vanleigh," said Trevor, quietly. 
" May I appeal to Miss Rea T 

" My daughters will leave us to dis- 
criminate as to — er-rum — what is good for 
them," said Sir Hampton, stiffly. " Mr. 
Trevor, we must bring this very unpleasant 
interview to an end. Sir — er-rum ! — ^you 
have heard my — er-rum — ^ultimatum !" 

Aimt Matty bowed, and smiled a 
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wintry smile, that was as cold as her steely 
eyes. 

Trevor directed a piteous look at Lady 
Rea, and without a moment's hesitation 
she exclaimed — 

" It's all stuff and nonsense, Hampy ! I 
wont stand by and see either of my darlings 
made miserable I" 

" Frances !" exclaimed Aunt Matty. 

" Er-rum !" exclaimed Sir Hampton, and 
he sent at his wife a withering look. 

" You can say what you like," cried the 
little lady, ruffling up like a very bantam 
hen in defence of her chicks ; and now, for 
the first time, Trevor saw a trace of Fin. 
" I say I wont stand by and see my 
darlings made miserable. Tiny told me not 
ten minutes ago, crying up in her own room 
as if her heart would break, that she would 
sooner die than listen to Captain Vandells. " 

" Yanleiyh /""said Aunt Matilda, contemp- 
tuously. 
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"Vandells, or Vanleigh, or Vandunk, I 
don't care a button what his ugly Dutch 
name is !" cried Lady Rea, angrily ; " and 
I say it shan't go on !" 

" Hampton !" began Aunt Matty, " do 
you intend " 

"Didn't I tell you not to interfere, 
Matilda?" exclaimed Sir Hampton, pet- 
tishly. 

Aunt Matty darted an indignant glance 
at him, gathered up her skirts, and sailed 
out of the room. Sir Hampton wiping his 
perspiring brow. 

"I thank you for your kindness. Lady 
Rea," said Trevor. " I will go now ; per- 
haps another time Sir Hampton will accord 
me an interview." 

" No ; don't you go, my dear boy," said 
Lady Rea, earnestly, and she took his 
hand. "I give way in nearly every- 
thing, but I'm not going to give way in 
this." 
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"Fanny, this is foolishness f' said Sir 
Hampton, who looked as if in a state of 
collapse. 

* 

" It's such foolishness as this that makes 
people happy," said Lady Eea ; " and if 
Mr. Trevor loves my darling, as I know 
she loves him, no one shall stand in their 
way. 

"But, Fanny," said Sir Hampton, 

" Look here, Hampy, you used to be 
very fond of me. Now, how would you 
have liked my father to make me marry 
some one else V 

" May I come in T said a little voice ; 
and Fin peeped in, entered, and closed the 
door. " I saw Aunt Matty go, so I came. 
Oh, pa, dear. Tiny is in such trouble — ^how 
could you ?" 

She seated herself on his knee, nestled 
up to him, and the knight began to stroke 
her hair. 
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" There now," said Fin, " I knew pa 
would be a dear kind old dad, as soon as 
he knew about Tiny. There now, I may- 
fetch her down." 

" No, no, Finetta, certainly not, I " 

Fin was gone. 

" There, Hampy," said Lady Rea, going 
up to him, *^you do love your chil- 
dren." 

" I don't like it — ^I — I protest against 
it !" exclaimed Sir Hampton.' struggling 
against the bonds his woman folk had 
wreathed around him. 
. " Sir Hampton," said Trevor, holding 
out his hand, '* say you relent." 

" And — er-rum ! — ^how the deuce — devil 
am I to face those gentlemen ?" exclaimed 
Sir Hampton. 

" 111 see them," said Lady Rea, firmly. 
" Here's Tiny." 

In eflfect that young lady entered, red- 
eyed, wet-cheeked, and blushing, to throw 
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herself on her father s breast, and cling 
there sobbing violently, while Fin took the 
precaution to lock the door. 

" I don t like it. Tiny, I — er-rum ! — 
I " 

" Oh, dear papa, I could not marry him," 
sobbed Tiny — ^and her emotion was so ex- 
cessive that Sir Hampton grew frightened, 
and soothed and petted her till her sobs 
grew less violent, when Trevor approached 
and took her hand, and imresistingly drew 
her to him, till she hid her face in his 
breast. 

Then there was a fine scene. Poor Lady 
Rea ran up to them, kissed Tiny, and tried 
to kiss Trevor, but could not reach, till he 
bent lower. After which she broke into a 
violent fit of sobbing, and plumped herself 
down in the nearest chair, Fin tending her 
for a moment, and then fetching Sir 
Hampton to her side, to ask forgive- 
nesa 
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Next there was a general display of 
pocket-handkerchiefe. Fin gave a hyste- 
rical hurrah, and kissed everybody in turn, 
ending by exclaiming, as she sobbed 
aloud — 

'*' And now we're all happy 1" 

In fact there were smiles upon every face 
but Sir Hampton's, and he, feebly saying 
he did not like it, was left alone as the 
party adjourned to the drawing-room. 

" Lady Rea, I have you to thank for 
this," said Trevor, affectionately. " How 
am I ever to show it T 

" By being very, very, very kind to my 
darling there," said Lady Rea, pitifiilly ; 
" for you're a bad, cruel man to come and 
win away her love." 

Then, of course, there was a great deal 
more kissing, ending in a burst of merri- 
ment ; for Fin dashed, wet-eyed, to the 
piano, and rattled off, " Haste to the Wed- 
ding," running into Mendelssohn's " Wed- 
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dJTig Marciu" till Trnv went aod dosed the 
instrument 

At that moment Ednrard, tkte footman, 
knod^ed at the door, and ^iteied, saying 
to Lady Bea — 



li 



If you please, mlady. Miss Matilda's 
took bad, and wants the doctor. ''Who 
shall I send V 

^^ Gracious, Edward ! what is it T said 
Lady Bea. 

" Please, mlady, they think it's spasms," 
said the footman. 

Lady Bea ran out, and the doctor was 
sent for from St Batt's ; but, by tbe time 
he arrived. Aunt Matty's spasms were 
better. 

And so Bichard Trevor, master of Pen- 
reife, became engaged to Valentina Bea^ of 
Tolcama 



m^- 





CHAPTER XVI. 



VERY DREAMY. 




fiREVOR heard it afterwards from 
Fin, how that mamma saw Cap- 
tain Vanleigh when he called with 
Sir Felix ; Sir Hampton leaving a note, 
and — so Fin declared — hiding in the gar- 
dener s toolhouse till the visit was over ; 
and that she had, at the earnest wish of 
Sir Felix, seen him in the drawing-room. 

"Where he made the most downright 
booby of himself you ever saw," said 
Fm. 

And the result was that one morning, 
after the most elaborate fencing had been 
going on between Trevor and his guests, 
one vieing with the other in politeness, 
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Pratt met his old schoolfellow on his 
return from Tolcame with — 

" Thank goodness, Dick, there's peace in 
the grove." 

'*What do you mean, Frankyf said 
Trevor, who was rather uneasy at having 
heard from Lady Rea that Sir Felix and 
Vanleigh had been up to the house while 
he was away with the girls, and had a long 
interview with Sir Hampton and Aunt 
Matty. 

"Mean, Dick? Why, that the tele- 
gram has come at last — message from St. 
Kitt's — Vanleigh and Flick wanted directly 
in town — so sorry couldn't stop to say 
good-bye, and that sort of thing." 

" Then they are gone T 

" Yes. I ordered roimd the waggonette ; 
and Mrs. Lloyd seems in ecstasies at the 
dear-out, and is getting ready to bestow a 
benediction on me — for I must be off 
next." 
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" Nonsense, Franky ; you are happy 
enough hera" 

"No, old fellow — this Sybarite's life is 
spoiling me, and I must go." 

" Why not follow my example, Franky ?" 
said Trevor, laughing. 

Pratt shrugged his shoulders, and the 
matter dropped for the time being. 

The next evening the Keas dined at 
Penreife in great state and dignity — all 
but Aunt Matty, who steadily refiised 
pardon, and turned her back upon Trevor ; 
while Sir Hampton preserved a dignified 
composure upon the matter, as if submit- 
ting of necessity ; for — 

"Mark my words, Hampton," his sister 
had said, "this ridiculous marriage will 
never take place. I should as soon expect 
Finetta to be espoused by that wretched 
little companion of the seafaring man." 

Sir Hampton grunted, and went to the 
dinner, which he thoroughly enjoyed, and 
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softened a good deal over his wine ; after 
which, the evening being delicious, he 
allowed himself to be inveigled into the 
grounds, where Trevor asked his advice 
respecting some new forcing-houses which 
he proposed having, listening to him with 
deference ; and at last, when they strolled 
in through the open drawing-room window. 
Sir Hampton said aloud — 

"Er-rum— yes, Trevor, 111 come over 
with Sanders — say Wednesday — ^and he 
shall mark out the lines on the same plan 
as mine. I think I can put you in the 
way of many improvements." 

Directly after, he was settled in an easy 
chair, with his handkerchief spread upon 
his knees, thinking — ^with his eyes closed ; 
and while he thought, everybody spoke in 
a whisper, for it was a custom with Sir 
Hampton Rea to think for half an hour 
after dinner — ^with his eyes closed : he never 
took a nap. 
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Lady Rea, looking rosy, round, and 
warm, was presiding at the tea-table ; and 
Tiny, blushing and happy, was rearranging 
some flowers, Frank Pratt helpiag her 
in a loving, deferential manner, very dif- 
ferent from his general easy-going way; 
whUe Fin had caught Trevor by the arm, 
led him into the far window, and forced 
him back into a chair, before which she 
stood, holding up a menacing finger. 

"I'm ashamed of you, Dick — I am in- 
deed," she said, sharply. 

" Ashamed !" he exclaimed. " Why ?" 

" Such cunning, such artfiilness ! I 
didn't give you credit for it." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Coaxing pa round like that, when you 
no more want hothouses than I do. There, 
go away, sir ; Fm disgusted Look ! ma's 
beckoning to you." 

In effect, Lady Rea was cautiously 
making signals from the tea-tray ; and on 



Tier-ar g-grg v& hsr^ Prjont sl.-'irihr crossed 

Fill 

■" !>:■» v-:^ fci>:.v. Hiss B^ol I feod Fve 

baeaci dci^rn Lese sx ^mcis,'^ lue saifed. xvk- 

** Toil dcnCi t saj so, Ifc. PraJt F said 
Fin, qTiiedhr. 

Pratt staled, aDd iiwit on. 

** Tie time has g'c-^iie lite magic'' 

** Has it leaHj f" said Fin, denmi^T. 

*• Yes," said Piatt^ a little luttislT : 
" and as I KaTe decided upon r^umii^ to 
town in a day or two, I thought Fd take 
this opportunity of saying good-bya" 

"I think its the very best thing you 
can do, Mr. Pratt," said Fin, sharpty. 
What, say good-bye f 
Xo, go back to town. You wiD be in- 
dustrious there. See what's come to your 
poor fiiend by mooning about in the coun- 
try." 
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She nodded her saucy head in the direc- 
tion of Trevor, who was bending over Tiny 
— she looking shyly conscious and happy — 
while Lady Rea beamed upon them both ; 
and Sir Hampton thought so deeply with 
his eyes closed, that he emitted something 
much like a stertorous snore. 

" Yes, dear old Dick's very happy," said 
Pratt, gravely. " Rich, loved, and with 
the fixture all sunshine. She's a sweet 

" Yes, a rose — with a thorn of a sister, 
ready to pester her husband," said Fin. 
" Yes, Mr. Pratt, you had better go. It is 
not good for young men to be idle." 

" So I have been thinking," said Pratt — 
" especially poor fellows like myself." 

" How is our little friend ?" said Fin, 
maliciously. 

" What little friend V 

" The little, round-cheeked niece of Mrs. 
Lloyd — Polly, isn't her name V 
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" Really, I don't know. Miss Rea," said 
Pratt, smiling. 

"Fie, Mr. Pratt!" said Fin. "Why, 
you are always being seen with her in the 
lane. Is it true you are to be engaged ?" 

Pratt looked at her sharply. 

" Does it give you so much pleasure ta 
tease ?" he said, quietly. 

"Tease? I thought it was a settled 
thing." 

"I don't think you did," said Pratt,, 
quietly. 

"Well," said Fin, laughing, "Mr. 
Mervyn told me the other day that— oh, 
look at that now !" 

The last words were said by Fin to her* 
self; for as she mentioned Mr. Mervyn's 
name Pratt turned slowly away, and going 
to a table began to tmn over the leaves 
of a book. 

In the meantime Lady Rea had had a 
few words with Trevor. 
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" I declare I felt quite frightened of her^ 
my dear." 

" It's her way only," said Trevor, 
smiling. "She nursed me like a mother, 

• 

Lady Rea ; and she and her husband have 
*or years done almost as they liked here, 
only checked by the agent and my poor 
father's executors, who seem to have come 
down once a year to look at the place so 
long as they lived; but they have both 
gone now." 

" She looked dreadfully cross, though, 
at Tiny — -just as if, my dear, she wai3 
horribly jealous of her. And now, Eichard, 
my dear, you wont be offended if I ask a 
favour of you ?" 

" Certainly not," said Trevor, in the 
same low whisper in which the conversa- 
tion was carried on. 

*' Then make her send that niece of hers 
away. After what you told me, I'm sure 
it would be for the best; because while 
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she is here the poor woman will always 
be thinking of her disappointed plans." 

" WeU, but," said Trevor, smiling, " I 
was thinking of hurrying on her marriage 
iwith my keeper, Humphrey ; the poor 
fellow is desperately fond of her, and, as 
far as I can make out, the feeling is 
mutual" 

*' Oh, if that's it," said Lady Rea, " pray 
don't do anything to make the young 
people unhappy." 

" Yes, Trevor," said Sir Hampton, " fifty 
feet by twenty will be the size." 

The conversation was carried on hence- 
forth in voices pitched now in the normal 
key. 

The distance was so short that it was 
decided to walk back through the moonlit 
lane, and as Trevor and Pratt accompanied 
the party, it was a matter of course that 
Fin should walk papa off first, Lady Rea 
following with Pratt, and Tiny lingering 
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behind in the silvered arcades — dreamy, 
loving, too happy to speak, and feeling 
that if hfe would but always be the same, 
how could they ever tire ? 

Here, in the rugged lane, all was black 
darkness, and the gnarled tree trunks 
seemed to spring from sable velvet. A few 
yards farther, a sheaf of silver arrows 
seemed shot down through the foliage upon 
the laced ferns that rose like a tiny forest 
of palms ; down by their side there was 
the rippling tinkle of water, gurgling 
amongst stones; and again a few steps, 
and a pool shone like molten silver. Above 
all, the air was soft, humid, and balmy ; 
and love seemed breathed in the gentle 
wind that barely stirred the leaves. They 
had no need to talk, for it was very 
sweet; and they could foresee no black 
clouds to come sweeping across their 
horizon. 

Tolcame gates at last, new and crest- 
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crowned — good-bye — ^and then out cigars, 
and a matter-of-&ct walk back, the young 
men both too dreamy to speak. And after 
a brief "Good night, Dick, old fellow" — 
"Good night, Franky, old boy," each 
sought his room — Trevor thinking the 
while of Lady Bea's words, and how that 
he had hardly seen Polly lately, while he 
had been too happy in his love to so 
much as think of Mrs. Uoyd and her 
baffled plans. For her part, she seemed 
to have avoided him ever since she had 
heard of the engagement that he had 
made. 

" Ah, well," he said, smiling, as he gazed 
from the open window at the moonlit shim- 
mering sea, " all these things come right in 
the end. What need have I to trouble, 
with life so pleasurably spread out before 
me ? Heigho 1 I don't deserve such good 
luck ; but I think 1 can bear it like a good 
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man and true. I wonder, though, whether 
Frank really cares for Uttle Fin I" 

Ten minutes after, Trevor was dreaming 
happily of his love, without a sign of cloud 
or storm in his sunlit fancies; but they 
were gathering fast the whila 





CHAPTER XVIL 

A LITTLE CONFESSION. 

|UT Mrs. Lloyd, though quiet for a 
time, and letting matters rest 
till the termination of Vanleigh 
and Sir Felix Landells's visit, was anything 
but dormant. 

The fact was, that Vanleigh had been in 
the^ way upon more than one occasion. 
When Polly had been sent for a walk in 
the hope of enchanting the "young 
master," Vanleigh had met her, and been 
so attentive that the girl had come back at 
last, sobbing and almost defiant, telling her 
aunt that sooner than be so treated she 
would run away back to the mountains in 
Wales. 
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This put a stop to it for the time, and 
Aunt Lloyd waited, hearing rumours that 
the two London visitors were engaged to 
the young ladies of Tolcame, and rub- 
bing her hands thereon, for these were 
threatened rivals out of the way. 

Her encounters with Trevor had been 
few and far between ; but all seemed satis- 
factory, and, to use her own words, she 
"bided her time." 

When the news came to her ears, en- 
dorsed by the sudden departure of the 
visitors, a^d forther confirmed by the many 
visits to Tolcame, and lastly by the coming 
of the Beas to Penreife, that Trevor was 
engaged to Valentina Rea, the t^oman was 
fiirious. 

" It shan't go on, Lloyd — I wont have 
it. m put a stop to it. He shall marry 
PoUy, or " 

"Martha, Martha!" cried her husbandj^ 
wringing his hands—" you will ruin us," 

VOL. IL 14 
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" Ruin t I'll ruin him — an upstart f 
111 have him on his knees to me. After 
the way in which I brought him up, to 
turn upon me like this. He shall many 
PoUy !" 

" How can you be so mad ?" groaned 
Lloyd. **0h, Martha, think of our old 
age. 

"Think!" said Mrs. Lloyd, contemp- 
tuously, " I do think. Mad ? Isn't a girl 
with the blood of the Lloyds in her veuis 
better than the daughter of an upstart 
London merchant ? There — hold your 
tongue ; and don't you interfere. I'm not 
going to be stopped in my plans, so I tell 
you. Lloyd, are you asleep ?" 

" No," said her husband, with a heavy 
sigh, " I wish I was, so as to forget my 
troubles." 

"You dolt I" exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd. 
" Have you seen Humphrey hanging about 
lately ?" 
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There was no answer. 

" I say, have you seen Humphrey hang- 
ing about or talking to Polly lately ? I 
don't want to think the girl artful; but 
she has been very quiet, and I hardly 
like it. Lloyd, do you hear what I 
say i 

There was a long-drawn breath for 
reply, and Mrs. Lloyd went on making 
her plans — giving her husband the credit 
of being asleep. 

But the latter was very wide awake, 
and he had seen something that night of 
which he did not wish to tell. For while 
Mrs. Lloyd had been busy with the com- 
pany that evening, there had come a soft 
tap on the housekeeper's room window, 
whose effect was to make little Polly turn 
violently red in the face, begin to tremble, 
then, after listening at the door, steal out, 
little thinking that the butler had seen her 

go- 
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Of course it was very aitfiil and very 
wrong, but it is an acknowledged £ict that 
there is a certain magnetism in love ; and, 
to go back to the simile before used, when 
the loadstone came what could the in- 
dustrious little needle do ? 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Uoyd called Polly to her. 

" Found out at last," thought poor 
PoUy 

She went shivering up to her very stem- 
countenanced aunt, with the recollection of 
twenty sweet but stolen meetings on her 
conscience. 

" Go and put on your white muslin 
dress and blue ribbons, Polly," said her 
aunt. 

" Are we going out, aunt V Mtered the 
girl. 

"Tou are, my dear," said Mrs. Lloyd; 
" so put on your hat — the new one, 
mind." 
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" Please, aunt, I'd rather not go," 
faltered the girl. 

" Go and dress yourself this minute/' 
exclaimed the housekeeper, firmly : " and 
look here, if you dare to cry, and make 
those eyes red, I'll punish you." 

Polly shivered, went to her room, and 
came back, looking as pretty a httle rustic 
rosebud as could be seen for miles 
aroimd. 

"Ah," said Mrs. Lloyd, hanging about 
her with a grim smile on her face, to give 
a pull at a plait here, a brush at a fold 
there, and ending by smoothing the girl's 
soft hair — " if he can resist that, he's no 
man." 

" Please, aunt, what do you mean T 
pleaded the girL " Don't send me out 
again." 

" There are no captains about now, 
goose, axe there ?" said the housekeeper, 
angrily. 
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" No, aunt, dear," faltered the girl ; 
**but don't send me out. What do you 
mean T 

" What do I mean T exclaimed Mrs, 
Uoyd ; " as if you didn't know what I 
mean. To raise the house of Lloyd, child 
— ^to make you mistress of Penreife ^" 

" Oh, aunt !" 

*' Instead of letting you throw your- 
self away upon a common servant." 

"Aunt — aunt, dear!" cried the girl, 
piteously. 

But the won^an stopped her. 

" Not another word. Now, look here — 
do I speak plain ?" 

" Yes, aunt." 

" Hush I — no crying. You are to be 
Mrs. Eichard Trevor, with a handsome 
husband, and plenty of money. If you 
don't know what's good for you, I do. 
Now go out for a walk; and when he 
meets you, if you don't smile on him, and 
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lead him on, 111 — 111 There, I 

believe I shall poison you !" 

The girl turned, shivenBg, from the 
fierce-looking face, as if believing the 
threat, and hurried out of the house. 

"If Humphrey don't take me away I 
shall go and drown myself," she cried, with 
a sob. " Oh, it's dreadfiil ! He will hate 
me for this, and if Mr. Eichard sees me, 
what will he think T 

Poor Polly's life had been a very hard 
one. So accustomed was she to blindly 
obey, that it never occurred to her that she 
might take any other route than the one so 
often indicated by her aunt ; and she went 
as usual — ^ready to cry, but not daring, and 
thinking bitterly of her position. 

"If I had only been a man," she 
thought, " I'd run away to sea, and — here 
he is." 

" Ah, little maiden," exclaimed Trevor — 
for Mrs. Lloyd had timed the matter 
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well — why, how bright and pretty you 
look 1" 

"Please, sir, Fm very sorry," feltered 
the girL 

" Sorry ! Why ? Have you come out 
here," he continued, suspiciously, " to meet 
Humphrey ?" 

" Please, sir — no, sir," said the girl, look- 
ing appealingly in his frank face. 

" Having a walk then, eh ?" 

"Please, sir, aunt sent me," said the 
girL 

" Polly, my little maid, I believe you are 
a good girl," said Trevor, his face growing 
dark — "there, don't cry, I'm not angry 
with you. Speak out, and trust me. You 
are not afraid of me T 

" Oh no, sir. Humphrey says you're so 
good and kind," said the girL 

"Thanks to Humphrey for his good 
opinion," said Trevor. " But, now, tell me 
plainly, what does all this mean V 
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"Please, sir, I dursen't," sobbed the 

girl. 

" Nonsense, child ! Tell me directly." 

" Aunt would kill me," sobbed Polly. 

" Stuff, child ! Now, be a good, sen- 
sible little girl, and fancy I'm Hum- 
phrey." 

"Oh, sir — please, sir, I couldn't do 
that." 

" Come, come, speak out. Now, do 
you come of your own accord for these 
walks ?" 

" No, sir. I — I Aunt makes me." 

" I thought so — I supposed so," said 
Trevor. " And why do you come T 

"Oh, sir, don't ask me, please — don't 
ask me," sobbed Polly, now ciying out- 
right. 

" Now, look here, my little girl ; if you'll 
speak plainly perhaps I can help you. 
Once more, why do you come here ? There, 
there, don't cry." 
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" Oh, please, sir, it's — it's aunt's doing." 

" Well, weU, child, speak," said Trevor, 
and he took the girFs hand« " It makes 
me cross when you will keep on crying." 

"Pray, sir, don't — ^pray, don't," she 
sobbed, trying to withdraw her hand. 
" Oh ! what shaU I do ?" 

" Speak put," said Trevor. 

"Aunt — ^aunt thinks, sir — wants, sir — 
jou to marry me, sir; and oh !» she cried, 
throwing herself on her knees, and holding 
up her little hands as in prayer, **I do 
hate you so — I do, indeed !" 

"Thank you, Uttle one," exclaimed 
Trevor, laughing merrily. " There, Polly, 
get up before you stain that pretty dress 
with the moss. Wipe your little eyes, and 
leave off hating me as soon as you can, and 
you shall marry Hvunphrey." 

" Oh, sir !" faltered Polly, rising. 

"There, Uttle one, go and walk about 
till your eyes are not red; and if you 
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should see Humphrey down by the long 
copse, where they axe repairing the ditches, 
tell him I shall want to see him about 
three — no, stop, say this evening. I am 
going for a drive." 

Polly hesitated a moment, and then 
caught and kissed his hand, shrinking 
back the next moment, ashamed at her 
boldness. 

" There, I thought you would not hate 
me," said Trevor. "I'll go back at once 
and see your aimt. You shan't be un- 
happy any more, Uttle maiden." 

" Oh, pray, sir !" cried Polly again. 

"I'm master here, my child; and I 
wont have anybody about me made un- 
happy if I can stay it. Now, trot along." 

The girl gave him one timid glance, and 
then went on, while he turned in the 
direction of Penreife. 

Before he had gone- far, though, he 
turned back, with a smile on his lip. 
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"Ill wager a sovereign," he thought, 
"that Humphrey was not down at the 
long copse, but pretty close at hand, 
watching for the safety of his sweet- 
heart." 

He walked sharply back to a curve in 
the woodland path, and found that he was 
right ; for some distance ahead he caught 
sight of Polly's pretty muslin dress, and 
across itjthere was plainly visible a bar of 
what resembled oKve velveteen. 

"Eight," said Trevor, smiling. "WeU, 
why shouldn't they be happy too ? Now, 
then, to have it out with Mrs. Lloyd." 





CHAPTER XVIIL 



A REVELATION. 




F you please," said a hard, cold 



voice. 



And Richard Trevor started 
to find himself face to face with the object 
of his remark, one which he had uttered 
aloud. 

Trevor stood for a moment looking 
round ; but they were quite alone, and 
standing now in the lane where Mr. Mervyn 
captured Fin Rea in the rugged tree far up 
the rocky bank. 

"You had better return to the house, 
Mrs. Lloyd," said Trevor, coldly. "I want 
to speak to you." 

" You can speak now, if you please," said 
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the woman, in a low, suppressed voica *' I 
don't suppose you would like the servants 
to know/' 

Trevor was getting angiy , and he took a 
step towards the woman, and held up a 
finger. 

"You have been watching me, Mrs^ 
Uoyd." 

"Yes,'' she said, coolly — "I came on 
purpose.'' 

"You sent that poor girl here, then, 
Mrs. Iloyd, and you have been playing tha 

spy 

"You can call it any hard names you 
like, Mr. Kichard," said the woman, de- 
fiantly. 

She rolled her white apron round her 
arms, tightened her Kps until they formed 
a thin livid line, and looked at him without 
flinching, 

Trevor bit his lip to keep down his rising^ 
passion, and then went on — 



?" 
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"Mrs. Lloyd," he said, "I thought we 
had made a truce. Mind, you are the one 
who breaks it, not I." 

The woman laughed mockingly. 

"We may as well understand one 
another,'' said Trevor ; " so speak out. 
You have been forcing that poor girl, day 
after day, to throw herself in my way- 
have you not T 
. " Yes." 

She nodded her head many times, as 
she said the word with quite a sharp hiss. 

"You wanted me to take a fancy to 
her r 

"Yes." 

" To marry her V 

"Yes," 

"And make her the mistress of Pen- 
reife ?" 

" Yes ; and I mean to do it." 

Trevor stared at her, in wonder at the 
eflfronteiy displayed. 
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" And, in your foolish vanity, you 
thought such a thing possible T 

" Yes." 

" Regardless of the jipor girl's feelings V 

*^Yes — yes — yes!'' said Mra Lloyd, 
slowly. " I know what is for her good — 
and yours." 

"Mrs. Lloyd," said Trevor, coldly, "I 
would gladly keep to my promise with you, 
that you should never leave Penreife. If 
harm to your prospects comes of this, don't 
blame me. You had better go back to the 
house." 

He turned, as if to walk away ; but she 
caught him sharply by the wrist. 

" Stop !" she cried, angrily. " Tell me 
this. Have you been trying to make an 
engagement with that wax doll up at 
Tolcame T 

" You insolent old There, go back, 

Mrs. Lloyd," he cried, checking himself. 
" You must be mad." 
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" Mad ? Yes, enough to make me, you 
wild, ungrateful boy," she cried, her fingers 
tightening round his wrist, so that it would 
have taken a violent effort to free himself. 
" Stop, and listen to me." 

Trevor looked at her, his anger cooling ; 
for he thought the housekeeper was suffer- 
ing from mental excitement brought on by 
the disappointment consequent upon the 
failure of her plans. 

^* What do you want to say T he said, 
quietly. 

" A great deal Ah, you see, you must 
listen. Now tell me — that Miss Rea, 
have you been talking to her father and 
mother ?" 

" Yes," said Trevor, thinking it better to 
humour her till he could get her back to 
the house. 

" Then go and break it all off — at once. 
Do you hear — at once." 

** And why, pray ?" said Trevor, smiling 
VOL. n. 15 
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— ^the position, now that his anger had 
passed, seeming ridiculous. 

" Because you are to marry little Mary, 
aa I wish," said Mrs. Iloyd, in a quick 
whisper. 

"The parties, neither of them being^ 
agreed Come, Mrs. Lloyd, let's get back 
to the house." 

" Richard," cried the woman, shaking* 
his arm — " listen. Do you hear me ? 
How dare you laugh at me like 
this?" 

" Come, Mrs. Lloyd— come, nurse, what 
are you thinking about?" said Trevor, 
good-humouredly. But he was beginning 
to fret under the opposition. 

" Of your fiiture — of your good, boy. 
Now, listen to me, Eichard. I have long 
planned this out. I have brought Mary 
here, educated her, and prepared her for 
it. 

" And now she has fallen in love with 
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Humphrey, and they are going to marry/' 
said Trevor, laughing. 

But the smile passed away as he saw the 
malignant look in the woman's face. 

" Humphrey 1" she exclaimed, and as 
she uttered the name she spat upon the 
ground — " Humphrey shall go. Hum- 
phrey shall not stay here. I hate him ! 
His being here is a curse to me." 

" Her own son. The woman is crazy," 
thought Trevor ; . and he looked anxiously 
in her eyes. 

" Mrs. Lloyd," he began ; but she caught 

him by the other wrist, and her strength 
in her excitement was prodigious. 

" Eichard," she exclaimed, " will you 
mind me — ^will you do as I wish, and 
marry Polly ?" 

" Come to the house, and let's talk 
about it there, nimse," he said, kindly. 

" No — ^no 1 here — ^here ! I say you shall 
have her, or, mark me, you shall rue it* 

15—2 
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There, I know what you think ; but I'm as 
sane as you are — more sane, for you would 
throw yourself away, and I wont let yoa " 

" Come, Mrs. Lloyd, there must be an 
end to thia Come to the house." 

" Stay where you are, boy," she cried, 
with her eyes flashing. " WiU you obey 
me?" 

" No — no — ^no," said Trevor, impatiently, 
and he tried to extricate himself. " Nurse, 
you are mad." 

"Don't caU me nurse," she cried, 
viciously. " Do as I bid you, or I'll make 
you rue it till your deathbed But, no, I 
can't do that. Richard, you shall mind me 
— ^you shall obey me in this. I have a right 
to be minded" 

" Mrs. Lloyd, you have gone to the 
extent of your right, and beyond it*; from 
henceforth you and your husband must 
find another home. You shall have a com- 
fortable income, but this cannot go on. 
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There, I cannot leave you in this way — 
come up to the house." 

He tried to lead her, but she broke 
away. 

" You will have it then ?" she hissed, in 
a hoarse whisper. "Richard, is this the 
way you treat your mother ?" 

"My — 



» 



Trevor started back to the extent of 
their arms, looking at the woman aghast. 
The fancy that she was distraught had 
passed away during the last few minutes, 
and there was such an air of decision and 
truth in her words and looks that he 
staggered beneath the shock. The past, 
her determined action, her opposition to 
his will — so different to the behaviour of a 
dependent, and explained at the time on 
the score of old service — ^and many little 
words and looks, notably her passionate 
embrace on the night of the encounter in 
the study, all came back to him like a 
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flash, and he could find no words for quite 
a minute. 

"It'salie!" he said at last "Woman, 
how dare you ? My father was too 
honourable a gentleman ever to descend 
to a low intrigue with one of his servants." 

"Yes/' said the woman, "and Martha 
Jane Uoyd was too good a wife to have 
listened to him if he had." 

" Then," cried Trevor, in a fary, " how 
dare you say what you did ?" 

" Because, my boy, it is the trutL You 
are my flesh and blood." 

" You are mad !" exclaimed Trevor. 
" Loose my wrist, woman, or I shall hurt 
you." 

He looked sharply round, but there was 
no help at hand ; for his first impulse was 
to tie her wrists, and have her carried to 
the house. But she prisoned one of his 
the tighter, by placing her other bony 
hand a little higher. 
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" I'm not mad, Richard/' she said, 
quietly ; " and when you hear me, you 
will see that you must mind me ; for, at a 
word from me, all your riches would be 
swept away, and you might change places 
with your keeper." 

" Humphrey !" ejaculated Bichard, his 
brain in a whirl of doubt. "TeUme— what 
do you mean ?" 

" Only this," said the woman, hoarsely. 
*^ That Mrs. Trevor and I had sons almost 
together. Humphrey and you were th^ 
two boys. " Do you imderstand ?" 

" No," said Bichard, fiercely. " Go 
on. 

" I got my sister, Dinah Price, from 
Caerwmlych to come and be nurse for 
both, for I was in the house — ^the maid 
Jane, as they called me then. Do you 
want to hear more ?" 

"Go on," said Richard, in a hoarse 
whisper. 
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" One day I sat thinking. There was 
death in the house, Richard, and I was 
wondering about the fixture — how hard it 
would be if my fine boy should grow up to 
poverty through the changes that might 
take place, and me perhaps sent away by a 
new mistress. I was jealous, too, of the 
Trevors' boy, petted and pampered and 
waited upon, while my darling had to take 
his chance. I tell you it made me nearly 
mad sometimes, for I was ill and weak ; 
and I think the devil came and tempted 
me, knowing how I was." 

" Go on," said Richard ; for she stopped, 
and the great drops of sweat were standing 
on his brow. 

" One day, boy, I felt that I could bear 
it no longer. Dinah had gone down to the 
kitchen to join the servants watching the 
fimeral ; and I sat thinking, when the 
Trevors' , baby cried, and no one went. I 
had you on my knee, Richard, nursing 
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you, and I went up, innocently enough, to 
quiet the motherless little bairn, and as I 
saw it lying alone there in its cradle, my 
heart yearned over the poor little thing, 
and I took it in my arms, when it nestled 
to my breast so pitifully, that I nursed it 
as I did you, and sat there with you both 
in my arms." 

Her voice was very husky now ; but her 
words came finnly, and bore the impress of 
truth. 

" It was then, Richard, that the tempta- 
tion came ; for all at once, as I looked 
down upon you both, the thought came, 
and I shivered. Then all opened out 
before me — a bright life, wealth, position, a 
great future for the helpless babe I held ; 
and I said why should it not be for my 
boy. I shrank from it for a moment, not 
more. Then it seemed so easy, so sure, 
that I did not hesitate. In two minutes 
you had on the little master s night-gown, 
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and he wore yoiirs ; and I laid you^ Dick — 
my boy — my flesh and blood, in the cradle, 
and stole downstairs with theirs." 

There was a faint rustle amongst the 
leaves overhead ; but no one heeded, and 
the woman went on. 

"As soon as I got down, shivering with 
fear, a sort of hysterical fit came over me, 
and I got worse ; I grew so feverish that I 
had to lie down, and I was ill for weeks ; 
but that passed off, and the struggle began. 
Ah, Richard, boy, your poor mother bore it 
all for you — that you might be rich and 
happy, while she suffered the tortures of 
heU ; her heart yearning to take you to 
her heart, hearing you cry as she lay awake 
at nights with a stranger nursed at her 
breast. But that passed off when you both 
grew bigger ; and you know how I treated 
you after, as I saw you grow up. People 
said I was hard to Humphrey. Perhaps I 
was, but I was never hard to you ; and 
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many a night IVe cried myself to sleep 
with joy, when I have foimd you loving 
and aflTectionate, soothing me for the jealous 
tortures I suffered because I could not call 
you mine. But I said 'No, there is no 
going back ; you have made him, let it be/ " 

" And Lloyd T said Richard, hoarsely — 
" did he know of this T 

" Yes, I told him, and he would have 
<5onfessed ; but he did not dare. My boy, 
when you spoke to me that night in your 
room — ^when for the first time for years 
I kissed you, I felt that I must tell you 
aU." 

" It's monstrous !" cried Richard, and his 
face looked ten years older. " But, no ; I 
wont believe it — it can't be true." 

" Not true !" exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd, with 
her sallow cheeks flushing. "Ask your 
father. Is it so hard," she added, bitterly, 
" to find that you have a father and mother 
^ve instead of in the grave T 
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" It is impossible !'' cried Richard. 

" Hush, hold your tongue !" she said, 
angrily. "You know the secret now — 
keep it. What is it to a soul ? I never 
had the heart to send Humphrey away, but 
treated him welL Send him away now — 
give him money to go away. He'll soon 
forget Polly. You must marry her ; and 
Richard — say a kind word to me," she 
whispered, softening, " kiss me once — once 
only, my boy — your mother — before she 
goes back to be your servant, and to hold 
her peace for ever." 

She crept closer to him, as he stood 
staring straight away, her thin hands rested 
on his shoulders, and she gazed up into his 
eyes, with her face working and growing 
strangely young, even as his turned old. 

" Dick, my darling, handsome son, kiss 
me — once only. And you'll marry her, 
wont you, and make her happy? One 
kiss, my own boy " 
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She uttered a hoarse cry, for he looked 
down at her with a look of loathing, and 
thrust her away, 

"Mother? Nol" he cried. '^ can't 
call you that. Woman, you thought to 
bless me, and what you have done comes 
upon me like a curse. Don't touch me. 
Don't come near me. Take away your 
hands. I cannot bear it." 

She clung to him ; but he tore her 
hands away, and pushed her from him. 

" Dick," she cried, throwing herself on 
her knees to him, and embracing his 
knees. " Your mother. One loving 
word. " 

" I can't," he gasped — " I can't. It is 
too much. An impostor — a pretender ; 
and now to be an outcast I My God ! 
what have I done that I should suffer 
this ? Oh, Tiny I My love— my love !" 

Those last words seemed torn from his 
breast in a low, hoarse whisper, as. 
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breaking from the prostrate woman, lie 
rushed away, right into the woods — ^the 
undergrowth bending and snapping as he- 
passed on ; till, with a groan of despair, he 
threw himself upon the earth, and lay 
there, in the deep shade, with his &ce 
buried in his hands. 





CHAPTEE XIX. 

WITH THE OWNER. 

OW long Bichard lay there he did 
not know. To him, it seemed 
like a year of torment, during 
which, in a wildly fevered state, he went 
over, again and again, the narrative he had 
heard ; tried to find a flaw in it, but in 
vain. It was too true — ^too circumstan- 
tial ; and at last, in a dazed, heavy way, 
he raised bis haggard fex^e, with his hair 
roughened, and wrinkled brow, to see 
Humphrey sitting upon a faUen tree by his 
side. 

"Ah, Humphrey,^' he said, in a calm, 
sad voice. " How long have you been 
there?" 
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"Ever since, sir," said the young man. 
" I foUowed you." 

" Then you heard ?" 

" Every word, sir. I couldn't help it, 
though. I didn't want to listen." 

Kichard bowed his head, and remained 
with his chin upon his breast. 

" I had left Polly, sir— God bless her I 
she'd made me very happy with what she 
said — ^and I was taking a short cut back to 
try and catch you, sir, when I came upon 
you sudden like." 

" Yes," said Richard, looking him ftdl in 
the face. " But it was no fault of mine. 
I thought I was too happy for it to last. 
But m be a man over it. Humphrey," he 
exclaimed, rousing himself, " they educated 
me to be a gentleman, and I wont beUe 
them there. Once for aU, I am very sorry, 
and III make you every restitution in my 
power." 

"WeU, sir, I did wonder why she was 
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always so hard to me : but I don't under- 
stand you, sir," said Humphrey, quietly. 

" Don't sir me, man," exclaimed Richard, 
passionately. 

" Don't be cross with me about it, 
Master Dick," said Humphrey, smQing ; 
" 'taint my fault." 

" No, no, my good fellow, I know. Oh, 
it was monstrous !" 

He turned away his head. 

"Do you think it's all true. Master 
Richard," said Humphrey, quietly; "it 
seems so wild-like." 

" True enough. Oh yes, it's true. But 
there, we wont talk." 

" But I think we'd better, sir." 

" Haven't I told you that I'll make you 
restitution, man — ^give up all ?" 

" Master Richard," said Humphrey, with 
a happy smile on his face, " you've give up 
to me my little love, and made me feel as 
if there was nothing else in the world I'd 

VOL. n. 16 
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<axe to have. Look ye here, sir, it's 
43tuimed me like ; it's hard, you know, to 
xmderstaiid. I m only a poor fellow like, 
come what may ; and if I had the place — 
oh, you know, it j\ist sounds like so much 
nonsense ! — ^what could me and Polly do 
with it, when we could be happier at the 
lodge ? It makes me laugh — ^it do indeed, 
sir. You, you see, have been made a scholar, 
and have your big Mends — been made a 
gentleman, in fact — and nothing would 
ever make one of me. Let^s go on, then, 
as we are, sir. Tm willing. Only some- 
times Polly, maybe, 'U want a new dress, 
or a ribbon, or something of that kind ; and 
then, if I ask you, you'll give me half a 
sovereign, or may be a sovereign, eh ?" 

" Half a sovereign — ^a sovereign 1 Why, 
man, can you not realize that you have 
from now eight thousand a-year T 

" No, sir, that I can't," said Humphrey, 
smiling pleasantly. " I never was good at 
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figures. Dogs, you know, or horses, or 
anything in the farming line, I'm pretty 
tidy at; but figures bothers me. Let 
things stop as they are, sir ; I wont say a 
word, even to Polly." 

" Humphrey," said Kichard, holding out 
his hand, " you always were a good, true, 
simple-hearted fellow." 

"I hope so, sir," said Humphrey, giving 
his homy pahn a rub down his cord 
breeches before taking the extended hand, 
" and that's what makes it right that we 
should go on as we are. Nature knew it, 
sir, and that's how it was the change came 
about — ^you being the clever one, and best 
suited for the estate. I'm glad of one 
thing, though." 

" What's that ?" said Bichard, wringing 
the extended hand. 

" Why, I know now, sir, why Mrs. 
Lloyd was always so down on me — she 
always was down on me, awfiil — ^regular 
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hated me, like. Alt, the times IVe cried 
over it as a boy ! Nobody ever seemed to 
love me like till now, sir — till now." 

Humphrey beamed as he slapped his 
broad chest ; and his simple words seemed 
to corroborate those of Mrs. Lloyd, till the 
last ray of hope was crushed from Bichard s 
breast. 

" No, Humphrey," he said, gravely, 
though every word cost him a pang, " I 
cannot stay here as an impostor. The 
place is yours, I give up all." 

" That you just wont, sir," said Hum- 
phrey. " Why, I should be a brute beast 
if I let you. Come, come, let it go for 
a day or two, and think it over. It wont 
trouble me. I don't want it. I'm only 
glad of one thing — IVe got somebody on 
the hip, and she wont say no now." 

" I want no thinking, Humphrey ; and 
we can still be friends. Come up to the 
house." 
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" And what would Miss Tiny say T 

If Humphrey had stabbed him with the 
iron-pointed staff he carried, he could not 
have given him greater pain ; and his eyes 
wore a strange piteous aspect as they gazed 
upon the young keeper's face, 

" You've got her to think about too, 
sir," said Humphrey, "same as I have. 
Oh no. Master Eichard, it wouldn't never, 
never do." 

"Come up to the house, Humphrey — 
come up to the house." 

And then, without another word, but 
closely followed by his late servant, 
Eichard strode hastily through the wood, 
whose briars and twigs in the unaccus- 
tomed path seemed now to take the part 
of fate, and lashed and tore him in his 
reckless passage, till his face was smeared 
with the blood which he had wiped hastily 
away. 

"Has Mrs. Lloyd come back from her 
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walk f Baid Bidiaid to the staring foot- 
man. 

" Yes, sir, two bonis ago," said die miui. 

" Go into the study, Humphrey Trevor," 
said Richard, quietly ; and then to himself, 
" Poor woman ! and it was done for ma" 




CHAPTEK XX. 



IN TRANSITION. 




T was a hard fight, and the temp- 
tation was strong upon liim to 
hide the truth. Humphrey 
would be content — ^he did not want to take 
his place ; and he sat opposite to him now 
in the study, upon the very edge of the 
chair. Oh, it was ridiculous that he 
should have to give the place up to such a 
man — one whom he had to order before he 
could get him to sit down in his presence. 
And even when he felt that his mind was 
made up, and he was stoically determined 
to do that which was right, the rightful 
heir would keep upsetting his plans. 

" You see, it would be so foolish. Master 
Dick.'' 
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" I can't help that, Humphrey. You 
must have your rights. I will not be a 
party to the impostura" 

" Hadn't you better see a lawyer about 
it aU ?" 

To be sure. There was Pratt — a bax- 
rister — he might give good advice. 

Richard rang the bell and a servant came. 

" Ask Mr. Pratt to be kind enough to 
step here." 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Pratt's gone, sir. 
I put his letter on your table. Yes, there 
it IS, su:. 

Richard started. 

"The rats desert the sinking ship," he 
muttered ; and then blushed for his doubt 
of his friend. 

" When did he go ?" 

" Hour ago, sir. Telegraph come from 
St. Kitt's, sir ; and he wrote that letter, 
sir, for you, while they got the dogcart 
ready to take him to the station." 
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"ThatwiUdo." 

He tore open the letter, which enclosed 
the telegram from a friend in chambers — 

" Come directly. A good brief for you. 
Don't lose the chance." 

The hastily-scrawled letter was as fol- 
lows : — 

"Dear DiCK,-r- Don't blame me for 

going. I must take work when it comes ; 

and honestly, for reasons I can't explain, I 

am glad to go. — Yours, 

"F. P." 

**Must be genuine," thought Richard. 
*• Well, it has happened at a good time. 
I'ni glad he has gone." 

Then a thought struck him. 

He and Humphrey might divide the 
estate. But, no, he drove it away; he 
would be honest. 
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" Shall I go over to St. Kitt's and fetch 
Mr. Lawyer Dancer, sir T said Humphrey. 

" Say no more about it, for Heaven's 
sake !" exclaimed Bichard. " I want no 
advice — I want nothing — only this, Hum- 
phrey, that you will forgive those old 
people — ^my — my parents. Let them have 
money to the end of their days, even if it 
is not deserved." 

" Oh, but Master Kichard." 

"And promise me that you wiU not 
allow any prosecution and punishment ta 
be held over their heads." 

"Is it likely. Master RicherdT said 
Humphrey, laughing. 

" Now let me have a few hours to my- 
self, to collect my thoughts, and write a 
few letters." 

Humphrey leaped from his chair. 

" 'Bout draining the little meadow, sir V 
he said. " Shall I set the men on ? The 
tiles is come." 
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Richard's fiice contracted with pain, and 
then a bitter smile crossed it. 

" My dear Humphrey," he said, taking 
his hand, " can . you not realize your 
pdsition V You are master here." 

" No, sir," cried Humphrey, flinging 
down his hat, and then picking it up — 
" 111 be blessed if I can. This has put my 
head all in a buzz, like bees swarming, and 
I can't understand it a bit." 

He left the room, and Richard gave a 
sigh of relief, seating himself at his table, 
and taking up a pen to write ; but only to 
rest his head upon his hand, and stare 
before him, dazed — crushed. 

" Please, sir, Mrs. Lloyd says can you 
make it convenient to see her ?" said the 
footman ; and then he started back, as- 
tounded at his master's anger. 

" No," roared Richard, " I will see no 
one. Let me be left alone." 

Then he hastily wrote a letter to Pratt, 
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and fastened it down before dropping it in 
the letter-bag, and threw it into the halL 

He had hardly finished before, knocking 
first softly, Lloyd opened the door, to stand 
trembling before Tiim, 

Richard pointed to the door. 

" Go," he said, hoarsely. " I can't talk 
to you now. Another time — ^in a week — 
in a month — wait untU then." 

*' But '' 

" Go — for Heaven's sake, go !" cried 
Richard, firantically. 

He was left alone. 

Next came a note in pencU fix>m Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

" My dearest Boy — Forgive me ; it 
was for your sake I did aU this. Pray be 
careful, for I fear Humphrey has some sus- 
picion. Do see me, and ^ve me your 
^vice. 

" M. J. L." 
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" Poor woman 1" he muttered, tearing 
the note bit by bit into tiny fragments. 
"Her plan is destroyed, save that this 
niece-^my fair cousin, Polly — will sit in 
the seat she intended, without poor Hum- 
phrey is spoiled by prosperity. Poor fel- 
low ! It will be a hard trial for him. 

"Be careful?" he said, laughing in a 
strange, harsh fashion. " Does she think 
I am going to remain her accomplice in this 
horrible fraud V 

He sat down, then, to think ; but his 
brain was in a whirl, and he gave up in 
despair. 

At last he woke up to the fact that it 
was growing late, and he remembered that 
he was to have accompanied the Reas on 
an expedition that afternoon, and now it 
was past six. They must have been and 
returned. 

What would poor Tiny think ? 

A cold, chilling feeling of despair came 
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over him now. What would she think ? 
Tes, how would she take it ? All must be 
over between them now — at least, for some 
years to coma 

A servant announced dinner, and he bade 
him send it back. Locking iiie door after 
him, he sat down in an easy-chair, con- 
scious that several times iiiere had been 
knocks at the door, but paying no heed 
whatever. 

Night fell, and he had not moved ; and 
then, in a strange, fitful, dreamy &shion, 
the night passed away. 

He must have dozed at times, he knew ; 
for his thoughts had wandered o£P into 
dreams, and the dreams had trailed off in 
turn into thoughts ; and now it was mom* 
iQg, for the grey light was streaming 
through iiie antique casement, and a 
&int glow overhead told of the rising 
sun. 

He threw open the windows, and iiie 
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cool morning breeze, fresh from the 
Atlantic, seemed to calm and refresh him. 
His thoughts grew more collected ; and at- 
last he left the window, and went out into 
the hall, to seek his bedroom. 

A bitter smile crossed his lip as he 
noticed the luxurious air of wealth about 
him, and then a sigh drew his attention to 
the fact that the cause of all his agony had 
been watching at his door the night 
through, and was now on her knees 
stretching out her hands as if in supplica- 
tion for pardon. 

" Oh, my boy — my boy, what are you 
going to do," she groaned. 

" Do V he said, bitterly, as she crept to 
his feet. "Act like the gentleman you 
wanted me to be." 

"What do you mean, Eichard — ^my 
son? There, I give up about Polly. I'll 
never say another word. You shall do as 
you like." 
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" I need not ask joa if what you told 
me yesterday was true," he said, cabnly. 
" Well, we must make amends.'' 

" How ? What do you mean ?' she. said, 
starting up. 

" Mean ? Why, by giving up every- 
thing to the rightful owner, and leaving 
him possession at once." 

"Richard," she cried, passionately, 
catching him by the ann, " you would not 
be so mad." 

" I shall be so honest," he said. 

" What, give up — give up everything to 
Humphrey ?" 

" Everything," he said, coldly, " and at 



once." 
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You're mad — mad !" gasped Mrs, 
Lloyd. " And after aU I have done for 
you — ^to make you a gentleman." 

" These are its eflFects," he said, bitterly. 
" You made me a gentleman — I wish to act 



as one." 
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" But, Bichard — think — your father — 
your old mother — ^we shall be turned 
out in disgrace--to starve," she cried, 
piteously. 

" Mother, I cannot help the disgrace," 
he said, coldly. " I would save you if I 
could, but the disgrace would be greater to 
keep up this horrible imposture." 

" Hush !" she whispered, " the servants 
will soon be down — they may hear us. 
Oh, you cannot mean, Richard, what you 
say. 

"I told Humphrey yesterday," con- 
tinued Eichard, " that I begged he would 
care for you ; but that is only for the pre- 
sent. As soon as I can find means to 
earn my bread, I will keep you both my- 
self; so that you shall be spared the dis- 
graxje of taking aJms from the man you 
wronged." 

"Fool — ^idiot — ^mad boy!" hissed Mrs. 
Lloyd, seizing his axm angrily, and shaMng 
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it. "You shall not act like this. I've 
been nearly thirty years building this up, 
and do you think I will have it crushed 
down like that ? Say a word if you 
darer 

" If I dare 1" exclaimed Richard. " Do 
you know that Humphrey does more than 
suspect, that he knows all — heard all from 
your own lips in the lane yesterday T 

Mrs. Lloyd's jaw dropped. 

"The true-hearted, honest fellow refiised 
to take advantage of his position." 

" Of course, yes," cried Mrs. Lloyd. 
" Well pay him out, and let him go. 
Yes, he shall have PoUy," she added^ 
with a look of pleasure on her troubled 
face. 

" Enough of this," said Richard, firmly. 

" Loose my arm. Some day I may be able 

to talk to you again. Now, go to your 

. room, and make arrangements either for 

leaving, or make your peace with your new 
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lord. He loves little Polly, and that will 
act as a shield for yoiL" 

""I say you shall not give in," cried Mrs. 
Lloyd, in a hoarse, angry voice. 

But he dragged his arm &ee, and dashed 
up the stairs. 
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